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DESTRUCTIVE TRANSPORTATION THOUGHT 


The transportation act of 1920 is an attempt to ad- 
just a serious transportation situation. We did not 
think it was perfect at the time it was enacted and we 
do not think so now. But it seemed to be the best that 
could be accomplished, all things considered, and it 
seemed reasonably safe and wise. It was an experi- 
ment and it was entitled to a fair trial as representing 
the getting together of the best minds that had been 
considering the problem. Neither the length of time 
that has expired since its passage nor the development 
of business conditions has afforded it the trial to which 
it is entitled. Is it to have more time and to be per- 
mitted to await a better day for the test, or is it to be 
destroyed by selfish and narrow-viewed interests that 
see only their immediate desires and annoyances? And 
if it is to be destroyed, to what will it give place? We 
hear nothing else offered to accomplish what it was 
meant to accomplish, though we hear plenty of the “off 
with his head” kind of economic thought. 

For instance, the attorneys general and rate counsel 
of several states held a conference the other day and 
decided to combat what they conceive to be the invasion 
of states’ rights under the transportation act, in the mat- 
er of rate regulation. They are within their rights, of 
course, that far, and perhaps within ‘the proprieties, 
though we have pointed out many times what we 
thought the course of the several states should have 
been in view of the transportation emergency. We 
think they are wrong. But, however all that may be, 
why is it necessary for them to go farther and endeavor 
to tear down the transportation act in other respects 
and what do they hope to accomplish by such a course 
other than their own selfish ends? What is there about 
a job as attorney-general or commerce counsel of a state 
commission that should make it appear to the holder 
thereof that the transportation act is unconstitutional 
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because it prescribes a “fixed return on railroad capital 
regardless of business conditions,” or because it com- 
mands the Commission to fix an aggregate value and 
make rates that will yield, in the aggregate, a fixed re- 
turn thereon? We can understand how these gentie- 
men may hold the law unconstitutional as an invasion 
of states’ rights, because they cannot see over the bor- 
ders of their states or beyond the confines of their own 
jobs, but are they not seeking and pretending to find 
other reasons to bolster up their case that would never 
have occurred to them if they had not had the case? 
And if they succeed in tearing down the present law, 
what do they offer in its stead? We read in vain the 
statement issued by the conference for a hint of some- 
thing constructive. 

We have had the same thing in Congress this week 
in the attacks made on the transportation law of the land 
by alleged statesmen seeking ta prevent the passage of 
the Winslow bill providing for payment to the carriers 
of money owed to them by the government; in meas- 
ures offered with a view to reducing freight rates; in 
complaints of shippers against oppressive charges—all 
evidences of narrowness or entire absence of thinking 
constructively. Some part of a law hurts you—there- 
fore kill the whole law, no matter what happens. That 
is statesmanship of the kind from which we pray God 
will deliver us. That is economic thinking and patri- 
otism in peace that will wreck the country. 

We ask these men again, what do they propose as 
a substitute for the thing that irks them? We must do 
something constructive if we are to get anywhere or ac- 
complish anything. Criticism and stone-throwing avail 
nothing. For our own part, we believe the present law 
should have a further trial—assuming, of course, that 
under it the Commission will, when asked, make such 
rate readjustments as are proper for the relief of op- 
pressed shippers and for the relief of the carriers also, 
where lower rates would mean more tonnage. When 
the railroads are able to accomplish the economies now 
under negotiation and with a return of business pros- 
perity we believe the law will, in most respects, be ade- 
quate. At any rate we shall oppose the attempts of 
those who would destroy it until those reckless persons 
offer something in its place that is worthy of con- 
sideration. 





THE LABOR ISSUE 
The issue between the railroad executives and their 
employes, as drawn in the proposal of B. M. Jewell, of 
the American Federation of Labor to the U. S. Railroad 
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Labor Board, that there be a national conference of em- 
ployers and employes to draft new agreements as to 
working rules and conditions to take the place of the 
national agreements now in controversy, and the refusal 
of the executives to concur in that proposal, is, as we 
see it, merely one as to whether the supremacy of the 
national union leaders shall be regarded as greater than 
business efficiency and a proper method of settling trade 
differences. There is no question of recognition of the 
unions or of collective bargaining involved. The exec- 
utives propose that each carrier be permitted to deal 
with its own men. The Federation proposes that rep- 
resentatives of all the men deal with representatives of 
all the roads. The result of their proposal, if adopted, 
could only be a set of national agreements that would 
most likely be as objectionable as the present ones. At 
least it would not fit all parts of the country nor all 
railroads. It could not be otherwise. 

What the executives propose is fair and business- 
like. There is in it no threat of infringement on the 
rights of the men or the sacredness of their unions. 
There is in the situation ‘no possible reason why there 
should be nationalization of rules and working agree- 
ments. Under government operation of the railroads— 
which gave rise to the present national agreements and 
which gave birth to a lot of other abortions—there was 
some reason for such nationalization. At least, those 
in power thought there was and they chose to operate 
in that way. They had the arbitrary power to do as 
they chose and those selected to direct the destinies of 
the railroads in time of war did whatever seemed, to 
their inexperience and unwisdom, good, without seeking 
advice that might have deterred them. But whether 
that time did or did not justify national agreements, it 
has passed now and with it all excuse for anything but 
good business and sanity in all things. The men are 
making a mistake if they allow their demagogic leaders 
to commit them to this issue. They will surely lose—if 
not now at some later date—for the spirit of the times 
is against what is proposed. The men have nothing 
whatever to lose by consenting to deal with their respec- 
tive roads. The national labor leader's themselves, drunk 
with power, are in danger of tumbling from their horses. 
They are riding for a fall. 

The matter is before the Labor Board and we hope 
to see it act promptly with the wisdom that will entitle 
it to a place in public esteem as a body whose judgment 
is safe and to be trusted. Hitherto it has not especially 
distinguished itself, though, on the other hand, it has 
not disgraced itself. It has little character of any sort 
just now. We trust it will establish one and that it will 
be of the right kind. 


SENSE IN GOVERNMENT ECONOMY 


We are heartily in sympathy with the spirit of much 
that is said in the address of S. P. Gilbert, Assistant 


Secretary of the Treasury, printed elsewhere in this 
Magazine, with respect to economy in government ex- 
penditures. He might have gone much farther and still 
have been within the bounds of propriety. At the same 
time, with regard to the railroad situation, it is plain 
that he is speaking as a mere accountant without much 
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comprehension of conditions that have made necessary 
the extraordinary government payments to the carriers. 


He criticizes the indefinite appropriation of money for 
a railroad guaranty. His reasoning may be good as to 


indefinite appropriations, generally speaking, but in this 
particular case there had to be an appropriation and it 
had to be indefinite because no one could know what 
amount would be necessary and there was a bare pos- 
sibility that the railroads would earn enough so that 
none at all would be needed. 

At the time the railroad guaranty legislation was 
enacted, the Railroad Labor Board had not yet begun 
to function to the extent of increasing wages more than 
$600,000,000 a year and ordering retroactive wages of ap- 
proximately $200,000,000. This was piled on top of the 
Railroad Administration wage increases, to meet which 
the Railroad Administration declined to advance rates. 
In other words, Mr. Gilbert ignores the fact that much of 
the financial aid to the railroads was made necessary 
because the government took over the railroad proper- 
ties and proceeded to deal with them as it saw fit, al- 
lowing the physical property to deteriorate and failing 
to keep rates at a level that would mean operation at a 
profit. 

Academically, of course, Mr. Gilbert is right. But 
he ought not to permit himself to apply his academic 
theories so closely to a concrete situation, the exigencies 
of which do not seem to be familiar to him. As to the 
question of financial aid direct from the government 
treasury to the railroads in the future, when the war 
tangle has been cleared away—that is another matter, 
and we think Mr. Gilbert is right in his theory. If some 
plan cannot be worked out by which the roads will be 


able to pay their own way, we shall have to stand by 
and let Ben Marsh or Glenn Plumb see what they can 


do with them. And that is not so much of a joke as it 
might seem. The cranks and the demagogues are al- 
ways there ready to act, while the wise men merely 
criticize and throw stones. 

In so far as Mr. Gilbert’s explanation that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury must constantly assume a resist- 
ant rather than an affirmative attitude toward expendi- 
tures is to be taken as a justification of that officer’s 
refusal to allow partial payments of the guaranty to 
railroads on vouchers issued by the Commission, it is 
beside the mark. The Secretary of the Treasury, like 
every other public officer, is supposed to have some 
knowledge and not to be a mere adding machine. ‘The 
Secretary of the Treasury knows that the law gives the 


railroads this money and that the Commission’s voucher 
is adequate warrant for payment. He knows also that 


the railroads need the money and that the economic sit- 
uation of the country generally would be improved if 
it were paid. The only thing that should deter him 
from paying would be a real conviction that the law did 
not authorize him to pay—and then he should be will- 
ing to help get the law amended instead of hindering 
its amendment. If the Secretary of the Treasury knew 
the conditions, he has acted merely as a stumbling 
block, his conception of his office being that its function 
is merely to obstruct, regardless of facts or conditions. 
If he did not know the conditions, then he is an ignorant 
person and none the less too narrow for his job. 
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FILING OF OVERCHARGE CLAIMS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Railroad Administration’s instruction to each railroad, 
the property of which was under federal control, to receive no 
more overcharge claims and to file with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the claims of that character on hand at the 
time the instruction was given (see Traffic World, February 19), 
known as accounting circular No. 157, is as follows: 


Effective at once, no claims against the Director General for over- 
charges in connection with freight passenger, demurrage, storage or 
other transportation or accessorial service shall be accepted. Claim- 
ants shall be advised to file such claims with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on or before February 28, 1921. 

A statement of unsettled overcharge claims on hand shall be pre- 
pared and filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission on or be- 
fore February 28, 1921. Such statements shall be entitled ‘‘Claims 
against Director General, as Agent, for alleged violation of Section 
6.” They shall show for each claim the name of the claimant, the 
date of shipment, points of origin and destination, commodity, car 
number or other reference by which shipment may be readily identi- 
fied. Such unsettled claims shall be handled to conclusion in accord- 
ance with established practice. Statements shall be rendered to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission monthly, showing disposition of 
each claim settled or rejected during the month. 


On February 19 Secretary McGinty announced that the 
Commission had been advised that such a circular had been sent 
to the railroads. He repeated the circular of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration and then added: 


The circular reflects an earnest effort of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration to protect the shippers’ interests with respect to overcharge 
claims and to provide means for adjustment thereof as simple and 
expeditious as possible, consistent with the Director General’s inter- 
pretation of the law. These instructions were issued after confer- 
ence with the Commission, and it will co-operate in the effort to make 
the plan inexpensive and expeditious for the claimants. 


It is feared that, on account of the comparatively short time 
between the day the Railroad Administration’s lawyers an- 
nounced that .in their view section 206(c) applied to straight 
overcharge claims, and the end of the year of grace after fed- 
eral control, many shippers will not get their claims to the files 
of the Commission before March 1. 

The Commission has not ruled that the section in question 
applies to overcharge claims. It has merely said it was not pre- 
pared to rule that it did not apply. Its position, however, is not 
a controlling factor. The fact of importance is that the lawyers 
for the Railroad Administration hold that the section does apply 
to overcharge claims. So holding, they will be under the moral 
obligation, after March 1, to advise the Director-General to 
decline to pay any overcharge claim arising in the period of 
federal control that was not filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission before March 1, 1921. 

Shippers and their commerce counsel, generally speaking, 
believe that the section does not apply to overcharge claims. 
The Commission has not now jurisdiction over overcharge 
claims. as such. It deals with them only as incidents in con- 
nection with cases coming before it in which the gravaman of 
the charge ,is that the railroad violated one of the first four 
sections of the interstate commerce law. From that fact they 
argued that Congress, in passing section 206(c), did not intend 
to enlarge the jurisdiction of the Commission by putting on it 
the consideration of questions in connection with overcharge 
claims. Of course, when it is admitted that the railroad 
charged more than the legal rate, the claim is a straight over- 
charge. In a case in which there is a dispute between the car- 
rier and the shipper as to the meaning of a tariff provision, the 
money in issue is not a straight overcharge claim. 


The Railroad Administration has many so-called overcharge 
claims, which, it is believed will be shown, when the matter has 
been sifted to the bottom, are not overcharge claims, but claims 
for reparation on account of an unreasonable or unjustly dis- 
criminatory rate. 


All such claims, it is admitted, come within the terms of 
section 206(c) and must be filed with the Commission not “on,” 
but before, March 1. 


It is probable the machinery of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will become clogged with overcharge claims filed 
with it because of the ruling of the Railroad Administration that 
claims of that character come within the meaning of section 
206 (c) of the transportation law. On February 21 it was esti- 
mated that between 6,000 and 7,000 claims had been received. 
They came from shippers direct. The railroads, as a rule, had 
not begun sending in the claims on their files. It was figured 
that the stream from the railroads would begin coming within 
a day or two and continue coming even after March 1, because 
it was assumed that in the length and breadth of the land there 
are a certain number of railroad employes who will think that 
the law reads on or before March 1 and that deposit in the mails 
before March 1 would be compliance with the statute. 

Reports coming to Washington on February 21 were to the 
effect that large shippers had employed extra men to prepare 
overcharge claims so as to get them to Washington before the 
end of February. One large shipper sent an estimate to his 
Washington representative that he would have 10,000 such claims. 
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In the whole history of the Commission less than 12,009 
formal complaints have been filed. Each overcharge claim jg 
supposed to be prepared with as much care as a formal cop. 
plaint, so that in the short time between the ruling and the 
end of the period of grace a vast amount of work had to be done 
by those who had been figuring that overcharge claims could 
be taken care of in the usual routine way—that of dispatch to 
the carrier whose agents had applied the wrong rate, audit by 
the company, and the sending of a check, the amount of which 
would be charged to the Railroad Administration’s account. 

The ruling, however, forbids the railroads handling the mat. 
ter in that way. Its ruling that the claims are within the terms 
of the statute binds both railroads and shippers, for the reason 
that the Railroad Administration’s money is involved. It means 
that, unless and until either the Commission or the courts over. 
rule it, the shipper who fails to file his claim with the Con. 
mission will not get his money. It also means that if a railroad, 
in disregard of the ruling, pays money to a shipper, the Railroad 
Administration auditors will run a blue pencil through the item 
and deduct it from the amount sent to the railroad. 

The ruling, in a way of speaking, is binding also on the Con. 
mission, because the Commission has no jurisdiction over ap 
overcharge claim, as such. A holding by it that Congress did 
not contemplate the filing of overcharge claims.with it would 
not help the shipper, because the Commission would not have 
the power to award reparation unless the question was some. 
thing more than a mere overcharge. 

It will be physically impossible for the clerical staff of the 
Commission to check the claims in time to advise claimant that 
he had forgotten something and that he had better sent it before 
March 1. The mass of claims will be so great, it is believed, 
that the items in it will remain unchecked for months. There 
are some who doubt whether the Commission will ever check 
them. It will give each claim a number. The fighting about 
the merits of the claim or whether it was presented in time, it 
is suspected, will take place between the railroad, as the rep- 
resentative of the Railroad Administration, and the shipper, just 
as would have been the fact had the ruling never been made. 

Another fact discussed in connection with the matter is that 
there may be a new Director-General after March 4, who may 
think it was not wise to put the Commission and the railroads 
to the trouble of registering the overcharge claims in the man- 
ner used in registering the claims for reparation on account of 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful rates. 

A new Director-General might say that he would honor all 
claims for overcharges during the period of federal control, re- 
gardless of whether they were or were not filed with the Com- 
mission before March 1. If any considerable number of the 
claims do not reach the files of the Commission before March 
1, the thought is general, representations will be made to the 
new Director-General to modify the order, and if they do not 
produce results, then an appeal to Congress for a change in the 
statute may be made. 


NEW YORK STATE CANAL BILL 
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By a vote of 273 to 16, the House, February 21, passed the 
Senate joint resolution providing for cessation of operation 
of boats and barges by the War Department on _ the 
New York State Canal within thirty days from the date 
of passage of the act. Disposal of the government equip- 
ment for use on the canal is provided for in the resolution and 
pending the sale of the equipment the Secretary of War is 
authorized to lease the equipment. 

The equipment consists of 20 self-propelled barges, 21 col- 
crete barges and 51 steel barges. It cost the government ap- 
proximately $3,800,000. 

Representative Esch said that in view of the fact that the 
government operations on the canal were conducted at a loss of 
$166,000 in 1919 and of $128,000 in 1920, with the last three 
months of 1920 not taken into consideration, it would be the wise 
thing for the government to turn the equipment over to private 
interests, 

Representative Sims of Tennessee opposed the bill, ursins 
another year of federal operation. 

Federal operation of boats and barges on the canal apparent 
ly has been a thorn in the side of New York for over a year, te 
peated demands having been made by that state for termination 
of federal operation. The Senate resolution was passed org 
inally in the Senate in the spring of 1920, but action on it was 
deferred in the House until the present session. New Yorkers 
contended the operation of boats and barges by the government 
kept private capital from operating on the canal. 

The Senate, February 23, agreed to the joint resolution 45 
passed by the House terminating federal operation of the New 
York canal, and it now goes to the President. 


CHANGE IN DOCKET 
Hearing in I. and S. 1175, Coffee from Galveston, Tex., 204 
other Gulf ports, assigned for February 25, at Galveston, was 
postponed to a date to be hereafter fixed. 
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Current Topics | 


in Washington 





—— a 

Repeal of Section 15a and Restoration of Smith Amendment. 
—It is considered safe, a month or two before a Congress meets, 
to suggest that it will take up this, that, or some other subject, 
and do so and so with it. The life of a Congress is two years. 
The memory of the reading public, generally speaking, is about 
two days. Therefore, the man who speaks dogmatically about 
what Congress will or will not do at a session a month or two 
away, seldom diminishes his reputation as a prophet. It is be- 
lieved, however, to be safe to say that the Congress to meet in 
April, in answer to a call by President Harding, will be asked 
to give serious attention to proposals from shippers that section 
15a be repealed and that the Smith amendment, requiring fif- 
teenth section permission to file tariffs carrying increased rates, 
pe restored. Representatives of shippers in the south and west 
have already moved in the direction of such changes. The fact 
that the managements of the railroads are not.responsible for the 
wage scales and rules governing working conditions that make 
high rates a necessity, does not weigh heavily on the minds of 
those who suggest the changes in the present law. The desire 
for a restoration of the Smith amendment proceeds from the fact 
that the railroads are filing hundreds of tariffs, supposedly in 
compliance with decisions of the Commission, about which the 
shippers may know nothing until after the tariffs are filed. Their 
first notice that a tariff has been filed is obtained from the Daily 
Traffic World or the Traffic Bulletin. Then they write for copies 
of the tariffs containing rates in which they are interested. By 
the time they receive copies the effiective date of the tariffs is 
often not more than twelve or fourteen days off. Under the 
rules of the Commission, protests must be in hand ten days be- 
fore the effective date. That often leaves little time for con- 
sultation between the shippers and their representatives for 
the preparation of data showing the Commission why it should 
suspend a given supplement. In the readjustment in the south- 
east and in Mississippi Valley territory made necessary by the 
Commission’s peremptory order respecting tariffs in compliance 
with the Memphis-Southwestern and related cases, the railroads 
said they had had no opportunity to advise with shippers because 
of the shortness of the time allowed. Shippers who have seen 
the elaborate plan submitted in compliance with that peremptory 
order sniff at the explanation, with indications of skepticism, but 
they cannot say flat-footedly that a restoration of the Smith 
amendment would cure such a situation. It has been suggested 
that an order such as was sent out by Secretary McGinty, Janu- 
ary 4, would be construed by the Commission as a fifteenth sec- 
tion permission, and then the shipper would be no better off than 
he was before. But, regardless of what would be the situation in 
a case of that kind, there is a desire for a restoration of the 
Smith amendment. The commissioners are opposed to it on the 
ground that its administration would take too much of their time. 
Shippers do not care about that. If put to it, it is believed they 
could suggest bits of work the commissioners would be relieved 
of, the elimination of which they would not regard as being a 
calamity, as, for instance, the ash pan act, the safety appliance 
law, and things of that kind having to do with physical operation. 





Work of the Lobbyist.—Every now and then some senators 
and representatives get tired of having their bosses at their 
elbows and cry out lustily about “lobbyists.” The public shud- 
ders when it thinks of a lobbyist. The word conveys the thought 
of fair but exceedingly frail women, card games in which the 
lobbyist loses huge sums to the backwoods congressman, and 
elaborate “banquets” at which the gauche legislator seats a par- 
fait with his oyster fork. Yet when W. H. Chandler, Joseph H. 
Beek, H. C. Barlow, C. E, Cotterill, Henry C. Veeder or any 
other of several hundred such men comes to Washington to tell 
the men whose salaries he pays, in part, what kind of legislation 
should be passed, he is a lobbyist. There is no other word in 
the language that so aptly fits what these men have to do. When 
they want to talk with a senator or a representative they must 
g0 to the entrance to the chamber in which the particular mem- 
ber they want to see is sitting and call him out into the lobby. 
The men mentioned may not enter the chamber. The nation has 
spent millions in providing offices for its congressmen, but they 
can not always be found there. Some time or other in the course 
of the day, the congressman enters the chamber reserved for 
him. In 1913 President Wilson made a great hue and cry against 
constituents or the paid representatives of constituents calling 
on their servants, by talking about “insidious lobbyists.” The 
men he denounced were no more insidious than the men herein- 
before mentioned. He was able to make it stick, however, by 
digging up the letter file of a former bridge-tender in Cleveland 
who got money by false pretense from an association of manu- 
facturers, his pretense being that he had the ear of Senators 
Aldrich, Hanna, Foraker and other leaders. As a matter of fact, 
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the clerks of the men mentioned by him hardly knew the man 
who, in his letters to his employers, pretended to be having close 


conferences with the senators. Now some senators are making 
a similar outcry against the paid attorneys of big interests, as if 
a busy man were violating some code by hiring men to speak, in 
his name, to the men elected to make laws for the country. The 
trouble, it may be suggested, is that the country is so big that a 
Californian might shudder over the lobbying done by W. H. Chan- 
dler of Boston, but would say it was quite all right if Seth Mann 
did the same thing. Mr. Chandler is not so well known in Cali- 
fornia as is Mr. Mann. The lobbyist of the kind the story writers 
depict never got any important piece of legislation passed, sim- 
ply because he or she never knew enough to be able to influence 
anybody. 

Hughes and Daugherty in the Next Administration.—Charles 
E. Hughes, to be secretary of state after March 4, is the author 
of the Supreme Court’s opinion in the Minnesota rate cases, in 
which the way was prepared for the Shreveport decision. The 
two cases have had a greater effect, it is believed, on the admin- 
istration of the commerce clause of the constitution than any 
other case since the original of Gibbons vs. Ogden. In the 
Minnesota rate case the court, in effect, said that Congress 
could undertake the regulation of rates within a state whenever, 
in its judgment, it was necessary to the regulation of commerce 
between the states and with foreign nations. The idea he put 
forth in that opinion is now the guiding star for the Commission 
in its construction of the transportation act to the effect that 
Congress authorized it to prescribe rates within a state simply 
because the effect of the state-made rates is to reduce the level 
of the return Congress has said shall be the standard to be 
achieved by the rates prescribed by the Commission. But, in 
the management of the foreign affairs of the nation, Mr. Hughes 
will not have any direct say as to the policy of the administra- 
tion with regard to railroads. Harry M. Daugherty, to be attor- 
ney-general, may have much more. As head of the Department 
of Justice he will have the power to say how cases arising out 
of the transportation act shall be handled in the courts. If he 
is like most other attorneys-general he will leave such questions 
to the determination of lawyers who have been dealing with that 
subject. Unless Daugherty has changed much in the last twenty- 
five years, it is safe to say that he will not intervene in anything 
of that kind unless it involves some policy of the administration, 
When there is such an involvement, Daugherty will be diligent in 
his efforts to carry it out, regardless of what may have been 
done before. Daugherty, in his young days, as speaker pro tem- 
pore of the Ohio House of Representatives, was a “go-getter,”’ 
imbued with the idea that it is not only the right but the duty of 
the majority to rule, and rule as a majority of the majority thinks 
the ruling should be done. 





Wet Blanks, But Dry Country.—The customs service of the 
Treasury Department plays a grim joke on Americans returning 
from foreign parts in which they have dwelt for a number of 
years. It hands to each a blank form on which to declare the 
amount and value of things he is bringing into the country. On 
the other side of the blank the declaration is set forth that the 
traveller may bring in, for his own use, not more than one quart 
of liquor. The declaration blanks were printed years ago. Paper 
is so high and so scarce that the Treasury has not had the heart 
to throw away the old blanks. It has not even run a smear of 
black ink across that alluring declaration of what may or may 
not be done. When a foreign ship nears an American port the 
bar is sealed. Then the cards are distributed. The returning 
American, recalling that he has heard something about his coun- 
try having gone dry, hurries down to the bar to bump against 
the fact that not only is the country dry, but that the dryness 
extends three marine miles into the ocean and that he not only 
cannot have his bottle of liquor, but he has lost his opportunity to 
take a formal farewell of a legally maintained bar. It is sus- 
pected that when some of the allies return some of the billions 
they borrowed after the armistice was signed, the Treasury will 
be able, financially, to print declaration forms in accordance 
with the eighteenth amendment. 





Holiday on March 4.—The government employes in Wash- 
ington, who had nothing to do with the making of the prices 
asked by the Washington hotels for rooms inauguration week, 
which prices are supposed to have caused Mr. Harding to call 
off preparations for an elaborate inauguration, are to have a 
holiday on March 4. The executive departments are to be closed. 
President Wilson showed the coming of his successor such re- 
spect as he could by directing the employes of the government 
to make merry on the day of the coming of their new boss. 
While he will be out of office on March 4, the members of the 
cabinet appointed by him will hold office until their successors 
are appointed. Unless President Harding accepted their resig- 
nations, all of which will be in his hands on the morning of 
March 4, the present cabinet would remain in office indefinitely. 
No cabinet officer has a definite term, The man who accepts a 
cabinet portfolio remains only during the pleasure of the Presi- 
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dent. It is the custom, when a new President is inaugurated, for 


the cabinet to tender resignations. That is the custom even 
when a man is elected to succeed himself. Usually a resignation 
is not accepted, at a time like that, until the new President is 
prepared to name a successor. President Wilson, however, has 
accepted resignations before he was prepared to name succes- 
sors. He, however, has not considered himself bound by the 
practices of his predecessors, his most notable disregard in that 
matter being the continuance, for eighteen months, of the 
vacancy created by the expiration of the term of Commissioner 
Harlan, and his unpreparedness to name a successor when he 
called for the resignation of Secretary Lansing. A. &.. Hi. 


CLAYTON ACT AMENDMENT 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Explanation of the reasons for modification of section 10 
of the Clayton anti-trust act was made by Representative Deni- 
son, of Illinois, member of the House committee on interstate 
commerce, in the committee’s report recommending that the 
bill as approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission be 
passed. The Senate interstate commerce committee favorably 
reported the bill to the Senate, but submitted no report. 

The situation with respect to section 10 was explained as 
follows in the report: 

“The purpose of this provision of the Clayton Act was to 
prevent certain abuses whereby officials of transportation com- 
panies would have dealings in securities, supplies or other ar- 
ticles of commerce with other transportation companies, or with 
other corporations in which such officials were substantially in- 
terested. Such transactions too often resulted in large profits 
to the officials and in losses to the transportation companies and 
was considered by Congress immoral and detrimental to the 
public interest, and Congress sought to prevent it by prohibiting 
all such transactions except through public bidding under proper 
regulations. The far-reaching effect of this provision as well 
as the difficulty of enforcing it was recognized by Congress in 
the act itself by postponing its effective operation for a period 
of two years after the approval of the act, which postponed it 
until October 15, 1916. 

“By an act of Congress approved August 31, 1916, the ef- 
fective date of section 10 was extended until October 15, 1918. 

“By subsequent act approved January 8, 1918, Congress ex- 
tended the effective date of section 10 until January 1, 1919. 

“At that time the railroads were under government control 
and operation, and the transportation act approved February 
28, 1920, provided that the date after which section 10 should 
become effective should be extended to January 1, 1921. 

“In order that the effective date of section 10 might be still 
further extended, the Senate, on December 16, 1920, passed a bill 
further extending the said date. This bill was passed by the 
House on December 18 and was vetoed by the President on 
December 30, 1920. 

“These various extensions of the date from which the pro- 
visions of section 10 of the antitrust act should become effective 
reflect not only the judgment of Congress upon the necessity, 
or at least the desirability, of substantially amending it before 
permitting it to become effective, but also the difficulty of prop- 
erly solving the problem so as to accomplish the purposes of the 
act without unduly embarrassing the transportation companies 
in their fiscal management. 

“The President’s veto of the last extending act of Congress 
allowed section 10 to become effective on January 1, 1921, and 
it is now in full force. 

“The transportation act of February 28, 1920, conferred upon 
the Interstate Commerce Commission powers with regard to 
the supervision of capitalization and of the issuance of stocks 
and bonds by carriers subject to the interstate commerce act 
which were immediately recognized as entirely out of harmony 
with the provisions of section 10 of the Clayton Act. It has 
been found to be impossible to carry through financial trans- 
actions and refunding plans which the railroads must carry 
through and at the same time comply with the provisions of sec- 
tion 10 of the Clayton Act. Under the provisions of the trans- 
portation act carriers are not now permitted to consummate 
refunding plans and other similar financial transactions except 
as they have secured the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. In carrying through such financial plans time is a 
most important consideration. It is essential that such trans- 
actions be accomplished with promptness in order to take ad- 
vantage of market conditions and of the funds that are available 
at the time. It would be wholly impracticable, for instance, for 
a carrier that owns all of the stock of another carrier, an af- 
,liated company, where they are operated as parts of a co- 
ordinated system, to effect any financing between itself and the 
subsidiary company and preserve the integrity of the system, 
if the parent company must advertise for bids in its proposals 








and if the subsidiary company must, in turn, advertise for bids’ 


in order to accept it as required by section 10 of the Clayton 
Act. 

“The committee after careful consideration of the questions 
involved and after full hearings concluded that it is not only im- 
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portant but necessary that remedial legislation be enacted as 
early as possible, amending both the transportation act and see. 
tion 10 of the Clayton Act, to the end that the provisions of 
both acts may be harmonized and the salutary purposes of 
section 10 may at the same time be preserved. 

“This bill has been submitted to and received the carefy] 
consideration and approval of the Interstate Commerce Com. 
mission, and the committee believes that it presents the most 
practicable solution of the problem that can be offered at this 
time. 

“Section 1 of the bill reenacts section 10 of the Clayton Act, 
with such modifications as are thought to be necessary, as 2 new 
section in the interstate commerce act. 

“The modifications are: 

“1. The amount of dealings in materials, supplies, or other 
articles of commerce between carriers and other carriers or non- 
carrier companies having common directors, managers, or pur- 
chasing or selling agents that may be permitted without com. 
petitive public bidding is increased from $50,000 in the aggre. 
gate for any one year to $100,000 in the aggregate for one year, 

“Purchases by railroads are now made in such immense 
amounts during the course of a year it is believed that the re. 
quirement of competitive public bidding where the year’s pur. 
chases exceed in the aggregate $100,000 would fully protect the 
interest of the transportation companies and the public and 
prevent the abuses sought to be prevented. 

“2. The bill specifies a ‘calendar year’ instead of the in- 
definite term ‘year’ as used in the original act, which was in- 
definite as to the time of its beginning or ending. 


“3. The bill excludes from the prohibitive transactions 
dealings between a carrier and another common carrier, railroad 
company, terminal company, or joint facility company that is 
subject to section 20 of the interstate commerce act. It is 
believed that this modification of section 10 of the Clayton Act 
is not only desirable, but is necessary, in view of the provision 
of the transportation act giving the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission complete supervision of the capitalization and the 
issuance of stocks and bonds by carriers. 


“4. Paragraph 3 of the first section of the bill forbids one 
carrier from charging another carrier for materials, supplies, 
or other articles of commerce a price in excess of that at which 
such articles are currently charged out by it for its own use, 
plus transportation charges. 


“5. Paragraph 7 of section 1 of the bill makes it unlawful 
for any officer, director, or agent of a carrier to receive directly 
or indirectly any benefit or profit in respect of the negotiation, 
hypothecation, purchase or sale by one carrier of any stocks, 
bonds or other evidence of indebtedness issued by another car- 
rier or a non-carrier company. 

“The interstate commerce act provides that it shall be un- 
lawful to any officer or director of any carrier to receive for his 
own benefit, directly or indirectly, any. money or thing of value 
in respect of negotiation, hypothecation or sale of any securities 
issued or to be issued by such carrier. The committee thought 
that such prohibition of personal profits should be extended to 
transactions involving the securities of other corporations not 
issued by the carrier itself, but which that carrier was either 
purchasing or selling; and paragraph 7 of the bill is intended to 
accomplish this purpose. 


“Section 2 of the bill simply amends section 10 of the Clay- 
ton Act by excluding from the application of its provisions those 
carriers, corporations or owners of railroads that are subject to 
section 20b of the interstate commerce act. As to all other com- 
mon carriers engaged in commerce that are not subject to the 
interstate commerce act, section 10 will, therefore, remain in 
full force.” 


TRANSPORTATION TAX REPEAL 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Representative Longworth, February 23, introduced a Dill 
providing for repeal of the three per cent tax on the transporta 
tion of freight, the eight per cent tax on transportation of per- 
sons, and the eight per cent tax on seats, berths and staterooms. 
He estimated the loss in revenue from these sources would be 
$282,000,000. He said he believed everybody thought the trans- 
portation tax should be repealed and that he would push the Dill 
at the next session. 


McADOO BREAKS FORTH AGAIN 
The Trafic World Washingtcn Bureau 


W. G. McAdoo, February 23, in a newspaper statement, pre 
dicted government ownership as the only solution of the rail- 
road problem. He condemned the transportation act as a flat 
failure and criticized the valuation made by the Commission 12 
Ex Parte 74. He denied that he was a government-ownershiP 
advocate, but said that was the only way out, and that the pres 
ent situation was forecast by him when he urged an extension of 
federal control for five years. 
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A. & 8. A COMMON CARRIER 


A finding that the Aliquippa & Southern, owned by the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Company, is a common carrier, and as such en- 
titled to receive divisions out of joint rates in connection with 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie on the basis of rates to and from 
Woodlawn, Pa., and that the rates charged shippers over the 
Aliquippa & Southern were, are and for the future will be unrea- 
sonable, has been made in a report, written by Commissioner 
Meyer on No. 11134, Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. vs, Aliquippa & 
Southern et al., opinion No. 6641, 60 I. C. C. 325-32. The report 
condemns as unreasonable intrastate rates in effect after August 
9, 1918, and interstate rates in effect after February 1, 1919. 

Shippers are to have reparation on all shipments made since 
those dates on all kinds of traffic except iron ore and slag, ashes 
and refuse for wasting, or movements in connection with the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie at switching rates of 20 cents per ton or 
less, moving to or from points of loading or unloading at the 
plants of the complaining steel company and the intervener, 
Rodgers Sand Company. Rates on all traffic except the kinds 
mentioned come within the condemnation as unreasonable be- 
cause they were higher than the rates to and from Woodlawn or 
West Economy. The last mentioned place is the station at which 
the sand company receives and dispatches freight. 

As to what divisions or allowances the PitfSburgh & Lake 
Erie shall pay the Aliquippa & Southern, the report says noth- 
ing, because the case was brought by the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Company as a shipper, and not by the steel company’s com- 
mon carrier railroad. The question of the amount of allowances 
or divisions to be made to the industrial common carrier will 
have to stand over for answer until the Aliquippa & Southern 
either negotiates an agreement with the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie or brings a formal complaint alleging that the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie declines to enter into a just and reasonable arrange- 
ment for such divisions and allowances, The Aliquippa & South- 
ern, in the case covered by the Meyer report, presented some 
figures purporting to show that its cost for interchange switch- 
ing, on a common-carrier basis, was 9.4 cents per ton. The road, 
however, did not specifically ask the Commission to fix the 
amount of the divisions, or to prescribe the amount of the allow- 
ances due it. Therefore, the Commission made no attempt to 
dispose of the question of divisions and/or allowances in this 
case. 

The Aliquippa & Southern will be joined with the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie in orders of reparation that may be entered 
in the future. To the extent, if any, that its charges exceeded 
those that would have accrued to it on the basis of fair and rea- 
sonable allowances or divisions out of joint rates, it will be re- 
quired to make reparation to the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. and 
other shippers. 


In the trial of the case the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie denied 
that the Aliquippa road was a common carrier, although it is ap- 
proximately 7.6 miles long; has 13.5 miles of main and second 
track; 12.6 miles of yard and sidings and operates 33.3 miles of 
tracks owned by Jones & Laughlin, exclusive of the tracks in 
the Jones & Laughlin plant. The Aliquippa owns 12 engines, 383 
freight cars, one wrecking crane and five work cars. As a rule, 
its freight cars are not permitted to leave its own rails, It is not 
a member of the American Railway Association, but it is a mem- 
ber of the Master Car Builders’ Association, has an organization 
of more than 300 employes distinct from the steel mill organiza- 
tion, the only connection between the organizations being that 
the vice-president and the treasurer of the railroad company are 
officers of the steel company. 


At the time the complaint was filed the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie absorbed 4.33 cents per ton out of the charge of 10 cents 
a ton imposed by the Aliquippa & Southern, on all traffic except 
on ore, slag, ashes and refuse to be wasted, and except traffic 
carried on rates of 20 cents a ton or less. That is to say, on 
ore, materials to be wasted and traffic moving at rates of 20 
cents per ton or less, the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie made neither 
division nor allowance to the steel company’s common carrier 
railroad, but kept the whole revenue. If the delivery had to 
be made to points in Woodlawn or West Economy, the shipper 
had to pay the full charge of the Aliquippa & Southern, of 
10 cents a ton in addition to the Woodlawn rate. On other 
freight they had to pay 5.67 cents a ton more than the Wood- 
lawn rate because that was the excess of the combined P. & 
L. E. and Aliquippa & Southern rates over the absorption of 
the industrial road’s charges by the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. 

The Commission decided that the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
does not complete its duty when it delivers ore to the Aliquippa 
& Southern. At the hearing the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie said 
it was willing to make delivery of that ore at a point conven- 
lent for the power of the steel company to render the spotting 





service, the cost of which, under the Commission’s decision 
in Iron Ore Rate Cases, 41 I. C. C. 181 and 44 I. C. C. 368, falls 
on the shipper. 

But the Commission said that the Aliquippa & Southern 
is a common carrier and that the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, in 
view of that fact, in the absence of assent by the Aliquippa & 
Southern, has not the option of delivering ore cars to the 
points convenient for the spotting of ore by the industry. In 
other words, the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie is at a disadvantage 
at Woodlawn, in that its rails do not connect with the rails 
of the industries in that town, but merely connect with the 
rails of another common carrier, the Aliquippa & Southern, 
which it must employ to make deliveries where the power of 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company can move the cars to 
the points of unloading. 

With’ respect to rates on slag and other material to be 
wasted, the Commission said it was not convinced that the 
same rates as to and from Woodlawn should be required. That 
remark also covers freight moved at 20 cents per ton or less. 
The Commission, being in doubt on that point, the Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie will be at liberty to decline making an arrange- 
ment with the Aliquippa & Southern that will give Jones & 
Laughlin on traffic of that kind the same rates that would 
apply were it situated directly on the rails of the Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie. 

Inasmuch as the arrangements between trunk lines and 
industrial railroads respecting demurrage, car detention and 
switching reclaims have been held by the Commission to be 
of fundamental importance, the findings in this case are not 
to be taken as approval of the practices at Woodlawn. They 
are still open to scrutiny, so that the Commission may be cer- 
tain that there is no kind of device by which the Jones & 
Laughlin Company obtains an undue preference by reason of 
its ownership of the common carrier railroad. 

Arrangements for the application of the Woodlawn rates 
to and from points on the Aliquippa & Southern are to be made 
by appropriate tariff publications on or before May 28, 





NORTH CAROLINA FARES AND CHARGES 


North Carolina peculiarities in regard to passenger fares, 
the amount of excess baggage, the minimum charge for a ticket 
and the conductor’s penalty charge, caused by North Carolina 
statutes, are to be wiped out by the railroads in that state, in 
accordance with the terms of an order issued by the Commission 
in connection with a report, written by Commissioner Hall, on 
No. 11828, North Carolina Fares and Charges, opinion No. 6648, 
60 I. C. C., 362-71, on or before March 29. North. Carolina’s 
passenger fares, placed on a basis of 3 cents a mile by statute, 
passed August 25, 1920, while the application of the carriers for 
an increase to the basis allowed in Ex Parte No. 74 is to be 
brought up to 3.6 cents. The amount of baggage, 200 pounds, 
required by North Carolina law to be carried free, is to be re- 
duced to 150 pounds for a full-fare passenger and 75 pounds for 
a half-fare passenger. 

The North Carolina commission authorized increases in 
accordance with the basis set by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission except where that was impossible by reason of the laws 
of the state. The laws required variation from the national 
standard in the particulars hereinbefore mentioned. The state 
legislature allowed lines having mileage of 100 or less to charge 
20 per cent per mile more than the standard of 3 cents. The 
short lines, while allowed to charge 3.6 cents, joined in the peti- 
tion to the federal commission asking for a removal of the 
discrimination against interstate commerce. They presented no 
evidence in support of their petition. 

Under the North Carolina statute the minimum ticket charge 
was 10 cents. The state commission felt it could not raise that. 
The federal body, however, requires it to be raised to 12 cents. 
The same statute that prescribed the minimum charge for a 
ticket authorized the carriers, in the event a passenger boarded 
a train without buying a ticket, authorized the conductor to 
assess a penalty charge of 15 cents. That charge, under Ex 
Parte No. 74, became 18 cents. Under the Commission’s de- 
cision, however, this charge is cut to 15 cents, as in the South 
Carolina case. 

The Piedmont & Northern, an electric line, joined in the 
complaint alleging discrimination against interstate commerce, 
so that it might obtain the benefit of Ex Parte No. 74, although 
the Commission, in that case, specifically said that that decision 
was not to be construed as an approval or disapproval of in- 
creases in électric line passenger fares. Commissioner Hall said 
that the record in this case did not warrant a finding of undue 
prejudice or unjust discrimination against that carrier or as to 
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what would be reasonable fares and charges in order to remove 
any undue prejudice or unjust discrimination which may exist. 

The Commission’s report, in this case, except for the varia- 
tions that were necessary on account of local conditions, was 
like the cases covering passenger fares and baggage charges 
in preceding cases, including the dissent of Commissioner East- 
man. 


FERTILIZER, MOBILE TO LA. POINTS 


In a report on further hearing in No. 10413, Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Company vs. Director-General, as agent, opinion No. 
6639, 60 I. C. C. 321-4, Commissioner Eastman said the Commis- 
sion affirmed its findings in the original report, 55 I. C. C., 583, 
that the rates applicable in February and March, 1918, on fertil- 
izer, from Mobile, Ala., to points in Louisiana west of New 
Orleans, were unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded 
$3.75 per ton, based on a combination of $1 to New Orleans and 
$2.75 beyond, blanketed to a large part of Louisiana west of 
the river. 

The Railroad Administration contented that inasmuch as 
the blanket rate found reasonable was lower than the mileage 
rates prescribed by the Commission in the Natchez case to 
many points reparation should be denied. Eastman said that 
the principle that reparation should be denied in cases where a 
general readjustment of rates was ordered was inapplicable to 
this case because it was brought long before the Natchez case 
and decided prior to the decision therein; and further because 
th complainant did not depend upon that case as ground for its 
complaint. 


RATES ON COTTONSEED 


A finding of unreasonableness, an award of reparation and 
an order requiring the establishment of a rate of $3 per ton on 
cottonseed from Charlotte, N. C., to Augusta, Ga., on or before 
April 16 have been made in No. 11147, Buckeye Cotton Oil Com- 
pany vs. Southern et al., opinion No. 6633, 60 I. C. C., 281-3. 
The report also covers No. 11120, Same vs. Seaboard Air Line, 
director-general, et al. 

The report, for purposes of reparation, holds unreasonable 
the rates assessed from Charlotte to Atlanta to the extent that 
they exceeded $2.80 over the Seaboard and $2.40 from Charlotte 
to Augusta over the Southern, or over the Seaboard and Charles- 
ton & Western Carolina. The finding as to the rate for the 
future is that it must not exceed $3 over either route. 

This report differs somewhat from the recommendation of 
the examiner. The latter recommended a rate of $3.20 over one 
of the two routes from Charlotte to Augusta, because it is 
longer than the other. The Commission, however, decided that 
the $3 rate should apply over either route and should be estab- 
lished by the time hereinbefore mentioned. 

Th movements involved in the complaint were unusual and 
made necessary by the fact that the factory of the complainant 
at Charlotte was burned January 1, 1918, and it was necessary 
to get the stock of cottonseed to mills at Atlanta and Augusta 
to enable the complainant to obtain the maximum of salvage. 
Class rates were assessed because no provision had been made 
for moving cottonseed southward, although distance scales were 
in effect all around the routes over which the shipments moved, 
some having been prescribed by the Georgia commissioners, and 
others by Alabama commissioners. The latter had an effect on 
the Georgia rates, because, by Georgia statute, whatever rate 
was prescribed in Alabama, the same rates were to be made 
operative in Georgia for like distances. The railroads objected 
to having the Commission give any attention to the rates forced 
by state legislation, lest the effect on the whole cottonseed rate 
structure be unfavorable. The Commission, in making its de- 
cision, apparently ignored the state rates. 





RATES ON IMPORTED COPRA 


On the authority of Procter & Gamble vs. Director-General, 
57 I. C. C. 465, the Commission, in a report on No. 10829, South- 
port Mill, Ltd., vs. A. T. & S. F., Director-General, et al., opinion 
No. 6646, 60 I. C. C. 357-8, has held that the domestic rate of 
$2.10 and the import rate of $1.125, the former between June 
27, 1918, and August 28, 1918, and the latter up to September 
28, 1918, on imported copra, from Pacific ports to Baton Rouge 
and New Orleans, were unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceeded the subsequently established import rate of 85 cents. 
Reparation is to be made to the basis of that rate. 


ALLOTMENT OF CARS TO MINES 


The Commission has dismissed No. 11484, Dickinson Fuel 
Co. et al. vs. Chesapeake & Ohio et al., opinion No. 6637, 60 
I. C. C. 315-17, holding that, inasmuch as there is no shortage 
of equipment, congestion or emergency of any kind respecting 
car supply, it is without authority to issue an order sus- 
pending the car service rule under which the Chesapeake & 
Ohio counts box cars furnished for coal loading against the 
allotment of cars a given mine is entitled to receive, in times 
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of car shortage. The complaint was filed by a coal dealer at 
Milwaukee and five coal mine operators in West Virginia. The 
complainants own loading apparatus, enabling them to put 
coal into box cars in shorter time than by hand. They cop. 
tended that they should have the benefit of their investment 
in such devices, because, by their use, they save equipment jn 
times of shortage, but that if the box cars furnished are counted 
against their allotment they are really being punished for having 
provided them, because their supply of open-top cars is cut down, 
The Fuel Administration made a rule that box cars furnished 
for coal loading should be counted as if they were 50-ton open. 
top cars. 


PROPOSED CANCELLATION NOT JUSTIFIED 


The Southern Railway not having appeared at the hearing 
on I. and S. No. 1277, Cancellation of Joint Through Rates Be. 
tween Augusta, Ga., and stations on the Augusta Northern, 
opinion No. 6640, 60 I. C. C. 324, the Commission has held that 
the proposed cancellation of the joint class and commodity 
rates proposed in Southern Railway I. C. C. A-9016, pp. 41 and 
42, is not justified and that the suspended schedule must be 
canceled on or before May 9. The case has been closed and 
the inquiry vacated. 


RATES ON PAPER TABLETS 


The Commission has dismissed No. 10629, Wichita Board 
of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., opinion No. 6647, 
60 I. C. C. 359-61, holding that the rates on tablet paper, in car- 
loads, from St. Joseph to Wichita, in comparison with the rates 
from St, Joseph to Salina, Kan., were not and are not unrea- 
sonable or unduly prejudicial. The rates before and after the 
operative date of General Order No. 28 were under attack. 

Wichita is in the south central part of Kansas and Salina 
in the north central. The one-line distances are nearly equal, 
the disadvantage against Wichita being about ten miles. On 
two-line hauls, the northern point has the advantage. 

The railroads, in defending lower rates to Salina, said the 
latter were made in relation to the lower basis from St. Louis 
to Missouri River points, while Wichita was on the relatively 
higher Oklahoma basis. The two cities, as jobbing centers, use 
the same mileage scale on their outbound shipments of L. C. L. 
quantities. The Commission said, in regard to an exhibit, that 
it showed that to some points Salina has an advantage in the 
in and out combination, while to other points Wichita has the 
advantage, so the exhibit did not prove anything as to the rea- 
sonableness of the rates per se. 


RATES ON COAL 


The Commission has dismissed No. 10936, Atlantic Refining 
Co. vs. Pennsylvania Railroad Company, opinion No. 6645, 60 
¥. C. C. 355-6, holding that rates of $12.50, $19.50 and $21 per 
ear for switching coal from one plant of the complaining com- 
pany to another in Philadelphia, a distance of 1.6 miles, were 
not unreasonable. They were in effect from June 25 to Novem- 
ber 15, 1918, when they were reduced to $9.50, $12, and $13 per 
car. Before federal control they were $7.50, $9.75 and $10.50. 

Upon the theory that the rate really was 15 cents per ton 
instead of so much per car, within certain limits of weight of 
lading, the rates were increased by adding 15 cents a ton, but 
a mistake in calculation resulted in one rate being made $12.50 
instead of $15 per car. 

The movement is through the complicated yards of Phila- 
delphia. The Commission said that two engines were used in 
the movement and one part of the operation had to be accomp- 
lished by moving one of the engines from the front to the rear 
of the cut of cars being moved. 

Attention was directed to the fact that a rate of $6.50 for 
switching merchandise cars was in effect contemporaneously 
through the same yards. The Commission said that merchandise 
is always switched for less than coal. It said the fact that the 
Director-General voluntarily reduced the rates did not of itself 
warrant a conclusion that the rates established on June 25 were 
unreasonable. 


Cc. & N. W. BONDS 


The Chicago & North Western has applied to the Commis 
sion for authority to issue and pledge $15,000,000 of 5 per cent 
general gold mortgage bonds, and to issue and sell $15,000,000 
of 61% per cent fifteen-year secured gold bonds. The applicant 
proposes to create a trust indenture, pledging thereunder the 
$15,000,000 of 5 per cent bonds and other like bonds now in the 
company’s treasury of $3,000,000 and to issue and sell under the 
indenture the $15,000,000 of fifteen-year 61%4 secured gold bonds. 
The authority requested is to enable the company to exchange, 
refund, retire or pay $10,000,000 of debenture bonds of the Chi 
cago & North Western due April 15, 1921, and $5,000,000 of 
Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western bonds due May 1, 1921. Sale 
of the fifteen-year 61% per cent secured gold bonds to Kuht?, 
Loeb & Co., on a basis of 95.40, subject to the approval of the 
Commission, has been arranged for by the company. 
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RATES ON BLACKSTRAP 


Examiner J. Edgar Smith, in a tentative report on No. 11897, 
Brooks Elevator Co, vs. Ahnapee & Western et al., has recom- 
mended dismissal on a holding that the rates on blackstrap 
molasses from New Orleans, Mobile and Memphis to Minneap- 
olis had not been shown to be unreasonable or unduly preju- 
dicial in comparison with rates to competing points. The ex- 
aminer, commenting on a table showing the ton-mile and car-mile 
earnings under rates from New Orleans and Mobile to St. Louis, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Milwaukee, Omaha and Minneapolis, said 
there was no impropriety indicated by that comparison. He said 
there was nothing in the testimony persuasive that the Commis- 
sion should depart from its conclusion in Scully Syrup Co. vs. 
A. G. S., 48 I. C. C. 567. 


CRUSHED STONE AND LIMESTONE 


A recommendation that the complaint be dismissed has been 
made in No. 11489, Columbia-Quarry Co. vs. Director-General 
and East St. Louis, Columbia & Waterloo, by Examiner H, W. 
Archer. His recommendation is that the Commission hold rates 
on crushed stone and ground limestone from Krause, IIll., to des- 
tinations in Illinois and Tennessee are and were not unreason- 
able. 

The question was as to whether each factor in a combination 
should have been increased under General Order No. 28. The 
complainants submitted Freight Rate Authority No. 10, to show 
that the Director-General intended that only one increase should 
be made on a combination. Archer called attention to the Com- 
mission’s decision in Parlin & Orendorff Co. vs. Director-General, 
59 I. C. C. 63, in which the Commission said: “The issues 
presented cannot be determined by a construction of General 
Order No. 28, but the controlling question is whether the result- 
ing rates were unreasonable or otherwise unlawful.” Archer 
said that no evidence of the unreasonableness of the rates under 
attack was submitted by the complainant, other than the state- 
ment that quarries at Thornton, Lehigh and other northern Illinois 
points had joint through rates to destinations in southern Illinois 
involving hauls of approximately 300 miles, which in some in- 
stances were as low as 60 cents per ton prior to June 25, 1918, 
and which were increased but one cent per hundred pounds 
under General Order No. 28. Archer called attention to the fact 
that the ton-mile earnings under rates to Illinois points ranged 
from 9 to 20 mills for distances ranging from 40 to 130 miles. 
The rate to Brownsville, Tenn., produced a ton-mile of but 6.1 
mills for a distance of 266 miles. Archer found that a number 
of undercharges and overcharges were made and said the Com- 
mission should require their adjustment. 


RATES ON SAND AND COAL 


Examiner F. W. McM. Woodrow has recommended the dis- 
missal of No. 11603, Tum-a-Lum Lumber Co. vs. Canadian Pacific, 
Director-General, et al., on a holding that the rate on sand from 
Umatilla, Ore., to Helix, Ore., and rates on coal from Mohrland 
and Schofield, Utah, and Bellevue, Alta., to Naches, Eureka and 
Mabton, Wash., were not unreasonable. The complaint against 
these different rates was founded on the fact that each factor of 
combination rates was given an increase under General Order 
No. 28. The complainant offered Freight Rate Authority No. 10 
as evidence of the intention of the Railroad Administration. 
Woodrow recommended dismissal in accordance with the prin- 
ciple enunciated in National Supply Co. vs. C. M. & St. P., 57 
I. C. C. 739, and related cases. 


RATE ON OAK STAVES 


In a report to the Commission on No. 11482, Lewis Werner 
Stave Co. vs. Beaumont Sour Lake & Western, Director-General 
et al, Examiner F. E. Early has recommended a holding that 
the rate of 19 cents on split oak staves from Galveston to New 
Orleans, for export, was not unreasonable nor’ unduly preju- 
dicial; that the rate from Texas City was unreasonable and that 
the rates from Kirbyville, Milvid and Bronson, Tex., were not 
unreasonable but unduly prejudicial. 

Seventy-one carloads of such staves, shipped in the period 
from October 18, 1918, to December 3, 1919, from Texas City, 
Galveston, Kirbyville, Milvid and Bronson, Tex., to New Orleans, 
for export, were involved in the complaint, the allegation being 
that the rates were unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. The 
rates from Galveston, Kirbyville, Milvid and Bronson were 19 
cents; from Texas City the Class D rate of 34 cents was im- 
bosed. Highteen of the shipments from Texas City were under- 
charged 8.5 cents, and one 15 cents per hundred pounds. One 
car from Milvid was overcharged one cent. In view of the con- 
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clusions in this report the examiner said the defendants should 
waive collection of the undercharges and promptly refund the 
overcharges. 

The shipments from Galveston and Texas City consisted of 
staves originally shipped from the interior to those ports for 
export. Ocean-going tonnage was not available at Galveston or 
Texas City so the staves were reshipped to New Orleans. The 
principal witness for the defendants said that it was unusual 
to apply class rates on this traffic; that Texas City and Galves- 
ton should be upon a parity with New Orleans and that the class 
rate applicable from Texas City was indefensible to the extent 
that it exceeded the rate concurrently maintained from Galveston. 

The holding recommended with regard to shipments from 
Texas City was that it was unreasonable to the extent that it 
exceeded 19 cents; that 19 cents plus the increase authorized in 
Ex Parte No. 74 will be a reasonable rate from Texas City to 
New Orleans in the future. The finding with regard to rates 
from Kirbyville, Kilvid and Bronson is that they will be unduly 
prejudicial to the extent of their excess over rates contempo- 
raneously in effect on like traffic for equal or greater distances 
to New Orleans from points on the Southern Pacific lines. 


PIG LEAD FOR EXPORT 


A finding of unreasonableness and inapplicability of the rate 
assessed and an award of reparation have been recommended by 
Examiner Lawrence Satterfield in a proposed report on No. 11725, 
Mitsui & Co. vs. C. B. & Q., Director-General, et al., as to a ship- 
ment of pig lead from Granby, Mo., to Seattle, for export to 
Japan on July 22, 1918. He thinks the rate of $1.575 should not 
have been applied because there was a combination of $1.38, com- 
posed of $1.10 to Sweeny, Ida., and $5.60 per net ton beyond. 

Satterfield thinks the applicable rate was unreasonable be- 
cause and to the extent that it exceeded the export rate of 94 
cents applicable via San Francisco. The shipment was sent via 
Seattle because the complainant thought the export rate applied 
via all the Pacific ports. Satterfield said that the custom of the 
carriers was to apply the same rate via all the ports and that 
no satisfactory explanation had been made as to why there was 
an exception in this instance. 


LUMBER, MOBILE TO CHATTANOOGA 


An order of dismissal has been recommended by Examiner 
John T. Money in a tentative report on No. 11844, Ingram-Day 
Lumber Co. vs. L. & N. et al., on a finding that the rates from 
Mobile, Ala., to Chattanooga, Tenn., on thirteen carloads of lum- 
ber shipped in January, 1919., were not unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial, although they were higher than the rates via other 
routes, open to the complainant. The lumber company contended 
they were unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent they 
exceeded the rates via the Southern and Mobile & Ohio. 

The Louisville & Nashville, which defended the case, said 
that it had always foregone traffic from Mobile except at the 
higher rates on its rails because it had contended with the South- 
ern and the Mobile & Ohio that the rates established by them were 
too low. The examiner came to the conclusion that the com- 
plainant had chosen the higher rated route because it preferred 
the better facilities at the L. & N. wharf. In the absence of a 
showing that the rates via the higher priced route were un- 
reasonable in and of themselves, the comparison with the other 
routes was of no value. 


RATES ON TEA WASTE 


In a proposed report on No. 11431, Monsanto Chemical Works 
vs. Southern Pacific, Director-General, et al., Examiner H. W. 
Archer has recommended that rates on carload shipments of tea 
waste from San Francisco, Vancouver and New York to St. 
Louis, subsequent to June 25, 1918, be held unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceeded subsequently established rates of 61 
cents from New York to San Francisco and $1.40 from the Pa- 
cific ports to the same destination. 

Tea waste is used in making caffeine. It is composed of the 
sweepings from tea sorting and packing houses in China and 
Japan. It is worth about 2.5 cents a pound in China and about 
4 cents in Japan. Prior to the abolition of import rates on 
June 25, 1918, the rate from New York to St. Louis was 27 cents 
and $1 from the Pacific ports. Cancellation of the import rates .- 
left $1.16 in effect from New York and $3.565 from the Pacific 
ports. When the rates finally became stabilized they stood at 61 
cents and $1.40 to the basis of which rates reparation will be 
made if Archer’s recommendation is followed. Several attempts 
to make a more satisfactory adjustment were made before the 
61 and $1.40 rates were made operative, so the reparation, if 
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ordered, will be made for varying amounts on the different ship- 
ments. 

The report also covers Sub. No, 1, Same vs. Canadian Pacific; 
and No. 11435, Same vs. Wabash et al. 


RATE ON CRUDE SULPHUR 


A minimum of $15 a car on crude sulphur from Bryan- 
mound, Tex., to docks near Freeport, Tex., has been recom- 
mended for condemnation by Examiner F. E. Early in a tenta- 
tive report on No. 11260, Freeport Sulphur Co. vs. Director-Gen- 
eral. The Houston & Brazos Valley imposed the charge of $15 
per car on traffic from June 25, 1918, to Jan. 9, 1919, on the 
theory that it was a line haul. 

Early recommended a finding of unreasonableness because 
and to the extent that the rate exceeded $5 per car. On Janu- 
ary 9, 1919, the $15 rate was cut to $7.50 and on July 12, 1919, 
a rate of $5 became operative. 

The complainant owns and leases to the Brazos Valley, with- 
out consideration other than maintenance, 2.07 miles of track 
extending to the docks from a point of connection with the 
Bryanmound branch at the southern edge of Freeport. It also 
owned the cars in which the traffic in question was handled. 
It maintained those cars and received neither mileage nor any 
other allowance. As further help for the Houston & Brazos 
Valley, the sulphur company leased a switch engine to the rail- 
road company at a rental of $10 a year. The railroad company, 
however, maintained the engine. The traffic moved a distance of 
5.3 miles so that some of the tracks owned by the railroad com- 
pany were required for the delivery of sulphur from the mines 
to the loading dock. 

The complainant contended that Bryanmound and the load- 
ing dock were in the same switching district. It directed at- 
tention to the fact that throughout federal control, there was 
a Texas intrastate switching rate of $6.50 per car involving 
much more service than was rendered by the Houston & Brazos 
Valley for the sulphur mining company. 

Examiner Early said that the question of whether it was a 
switching or line-haul movement was of no relevancy because 
the issue was as to whether the charges of $7.50 and $15 were 
reasonable. In support of the $7.50 and $15 charge the H. & B. V. 
filed exhibits purporting to show that the cost of the service 
was $10.69 in 1918, and $38.05 in 1919. In arriving at these 
figures the railroad company first allocated to the Bryanmound 
branch and the Freeport-docks spur a straight mileage propor- 
tion of maintenance of way and structure, traffic and general 
expenses and rent for locomotives for the entire line of the 
Brazos Valley. The defendant also allocated to the sulphur 
mine service the proportion of expenses so assigned to that 
branch, which complainants’ shipments constituted of the total 
movement from or to that point. The H. & B. V. also assigned 
to the Bryanmound-Freeport dock track the entire amount ex- 
pended for superintendence, maintenance of yard locomotives 
and yard transportation and then apportioned the aggregate of 
these expenses to the complainants’ traffic on the basis of cars 
handled. 

The examiner said the fundamental error in those exhibits 





was that no separation was made as between the operating ex-. 


penses incident to passenger and freight service. He said that 
it did not seem proper to allocate to the 5.3 miles of track used 
in the complainant’s service a straight mileage pro rate of 
maintenance of way and structures because the small depot at 
Bryanmound was the only structure on that branch, whereas on 
the remaining 25 miles of its line the Brazos Valley maintains an 
expensive bridge over the Brazos River and 7 stations, including 
the one which it operates jointly with the International & Great 
Northern at Anchor, Tex., nor could the examiner see why any 
part of the rental of engines should be charged to the sulphur 
mine company inasmuch as it furnished an engine for the rail- 
road company at a cost of $10 a year. The large increase in 
cost in 1919, he said, was due to the fact that only 425 cars 
were handled because ships could not be induced to come to 
Freeport in as large numbers as in 1918 and prior years. In 1918 
1,273 cars were handled, while only 435 cars were transported in 
1919. 
Early recommended reparation down to the $5 rate. 


RATE ON ICE 


In a tentative report on No. 11263, Consumers Ice Company 
et al. vs. Pere Marquette, Director-General, et al., Examiner F. H. 
Barclay has recommended a holding that a rate of 70 cents per 
net ton on intrastate shipments of ice from Ramona Lake and 
Moon Lake to Grand Rapids, Mich., from June 25, 1918, to 
August 23, 1919, was unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded 
50 cents a ton, and that reparation should be made. 








RATES ON WOOD PULP 


Examiner E. L. Gaddess has recommended the dismissal 
of No. 11979, United Paperboard Company, Inc., vs. Canadian 
National Railways et al., on a holding that the Commission has 
not jurisdiction over joint through rates on wood pulp from 


Chicoutimi, Valjalbert dnd Ha Ha Bay Junction, Quebec, to - 


Lockport, N. Y. The examiner said the complaint did not attack 
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the reasonableness of the joint rate covering the haul within 
the United States, but the joint rate covering the haul in Canada 
and in the United States. 

The dismissal, however, does not mean that the complainant 
has lost. On the contrary, it has won. The attack was on a 
rate that involved a fourth section violation, within the United 
States. The violation is protected by a fourth section order 
which expires March 1. Examiner Gaddess recommended an 
admonition to the carriers in the United States that they line 
up the rate so as to remove a fourth section violation within 
the United States. 


RATES ON VENEER, ETC. 


Following “Rates on Lumber and Lumber Products, 52 
I. C. C., 598, Attorney-Examiner William A. Disque, in a tenta- 
tive report on No. 11125, Algoma Panel Company et al. ys. 
Director-General, Ahnapee & Western, et al., involving carload 
rates cn veneer and built-up wood from points in Wisconsin to 
points in official classification territory, recommends that the 
rates be found unreasonable as compared with rates from and 
to the same points on lumber. 

The complainants alleged that the rates on the commodi- 
ties involved from various manufacturing points in Wisconsin 
to points in official classification territory were unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial as compared with rates on lumber and 
articles taking lumber rates from and to the same points and 
asked the establishment of fixed relationships between lumber 
and the commodities named on the bases indicated in Rates 
on Lumber and Lumber Products, namely, unfigured veneer 
made from common woods, lumber rates; figured veneer or 
veneer made from woods of value, 15 per cent over lumber 
rates; built-up wood, made with unfigured veneer or with 
veneer of common woods, 10 per cent over lumber rates; and 
built-up wood made with figured veneer or with veneer of woods 
of value, 15 per cent over lumber rates. 

At the time of the decision in the case cited, the carriers 
were under federal control, and the Director-General not being 
a party, no order was entered and the conclusions reached were 
not generally given effect, Mr. Disque said. 

The evidence of the complainants was similar to that of- 
fered in Rates on Lumber and Lumber Products, he said, and 
was intended to support the findings there made. 

“No good reason appears for considering it in detail,” said 
he. “Suffice it to say that the present rates are chaotic; that 
it is impossible to find any definite line of demarkation between 
veneer and thin lumber; that there is an extensive overlapping 
of carload values and carload weights, respectively, as among 
veneers, built-up wood, and articles handled at the lumber 
rates; and that there is no great difference in the strictly 
transportation conditions surrounding the movement of the 
several commodities named.” 

Adoption of the relationships sought would entail many 
substantial reductions, Mr. Disque said. Moreover, if the rates 
from Wisconsin fall, he pointed out, they would carry with 
them rates from many intermediate points in Michigan. 


“Except for the increases authorized in Increased Rates, 
1920,” he said, “the bases sought by complainants would result 
in lower rates than were in effect prior to June 25, 1918, and 
the traffic would bear no part of the increases provided for in 
the Director General’s General Order No. 28. 


“This record standing alone does not warrant the relief 
sought. However, the record in Rates on Lumber and Lumber 
Products, supra, was convincing that uniform and consistent 
relationships were needed to correct and avoid injurious dis- 
criminations and to properly distribute transportation costs. 
The investigation was very extensive, all interests were fully 
heard, and it was believed that the relationships there pre- 
scribed represented a solution of the difficulty as satisfactory 
“rom a broad and constructive standpoint as could be expected 
under all the circumstances. If the Commission is to continue 
the efforts there begun, the appropriate action here is to find 
that the rates assailed are unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceed rates made on the bases already prescribed. The. case 
cited was followed in Anderson-Tully Co. vs. I. C. R. R. Co. 
53 I. C. C., 5, involving rates on built-up gumwood from Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and Cedars, Miss., to western trunk line and off- 
cial classification territories.” 


RATES ON GASOLINE 


Dismissal of the complaint in No. 11354, Producers’ Refining 
Company vs. Director-General as agent, Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe, et al., is reeommended by Examiner John B. Keeler on 4 
proposed finding that rates on gasoline from Gainesville, Tex. 
to Kassel, Avondale and Westwega, La., for export, were not 
shown to have been unreasonable and that the complainant was 
not shown to have been damaged by undue prejudice alleged. 
It was alleged that the domestic rates charged on numerous 
carload shipments of gasoline between September 28 and Oc- 
tober 21, 1918, were unreasonable and unduly prejudicial in 
comparison with the contemporaneous export rates from Okla- 
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homa refining points. The case was based on the cancellation 
of export rates from Gainesville under G. O. No. 28, while from 
Oklahoma and Kansas points the export rates increased 25 per 
cent were allowed to remain in effect. The examiner said 
when the specific increase of 4.5 cents was substituted for the 
percentage increase on petroleum and petroleum products, the 
resulting rates, effective August 1, 1918, from Gainesville, were 
34.5 cents to Kassel and 37.5 cents to Avondale and Westwego. 
Subsequently the contemporaneous export rate from Oklahoma 
points of 24.5 cents was established from Gainesville to New 
Orleans rate points and the complainant asked reparation to 
that basis. The present export rate is 33 cents and is satis- 
factory to the complainant, the examiner said. The record dis- 
closed that the export rates from Oklahoma were depressed by 
competition, the examiner said, and that the fact that the rate 
attacked was subsequently reduced to the depressed basis does 
not warrant an award of reparation. 


SHIPPING BOARD POLICIES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Reports from St. Augustine are to the effect that President- 
elect Harding believes the government should get out of the ship- 
owning and ship-operating business as soon as possible and that 
an executive department instead of the U. S. Shipping Board 
might handle the government’s shipping affairs to better advan- 
tage than the board. A definite policy with regard to Shipping 
Board affairs is expected to be put into effect by the new Presi- 
dent. It is understood he has given little attention to the mat- 
ter of appointments on the new board. 

It is understood that Commissioner Frederick I. Thompson 
of Mobile, Ala., one of the Democratic members of the board, has 
the support of Senator Underwood, minority leader of the Sen- 
ate, for appointment on the new board. Others who are being 
mentioned for appointment are Frank C. Munson of New York; 
J. H. Rosseter of California, former director of operations of the 
poard; John Barton Payne, former chairman of the board; Homer 
L. Ferguson of Newport News, Va., shipbuilder, and former Rep- 
resentative Humphrey of Washington, who has the support of 
Senator Jones of the Senate commerce committee. As President- 
elect Harding, however, has not conferred with Senator Jones 
or Representative Edmunds of the House committee on the mer- 
chant marine and fisheries, it is believed the matter of Shipping 
Board appointments will be taken up after he takes office March 4. 


SHIPPING BOARD INVESTIGATION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The House Select Committee that has been investigating the 
affairs of the Shipping Board has concluded its hearings. It 
will submit a report later. The investigation was begun eighteen 
months ago and extended hearings were held, principally at New 
York. Many charges and counter-charges were made before the 
board as to alleged mismanagement and misconduct of the affairs 
of the board. 

At the conclusion of its hearings February 19, the commit- 
tee issued a statement exonerating R. W. Bolling, brother-in-law 
of President Wilson and treasurer of the Shipping Board, of 
having participated in a bribe of $40,000 alleged by Tucker K. 
Sands, formerly a Washington (D.C.) banker, to have been paid 
by the Downey Shipbuilding Corporation in connection with the 
awarding of a contract. Bolling and officials of the corporation 
some time ago denied Sands’ charges. 

“The members of the Select Committee on United States 
Shipping Board operations are of the opinion that R. W. Bolling 
is not guilty of soliciting or accepting any bribe, gift, or gratuity 
as charged by T. K. Sands in relation to the Downey Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation contract,” said the statement issued by Chair- 
man Walsh of the committee. 

John Barton Payne, secretary of the interior and Director 

General of Railroads, formerly chairman of the Shipping Board, 
was the final witness to appear before the committee. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that the affairs of the board should be placed 
in the hands of one man, whereas the merchant marine act pro- 
vides for a board of seven members. He also disagreed with 
that part of the merchant marine act directing the President to 
abrogate commercial treaties which stand in the way of the 
United States giving preferential treatment to American ship- 
Ping or discriminatory treatment to foreign shipping. It was 
this part of the law—Section 34—which President Wilson held 
in effect was an invasion of his treaty-making powers and which 
he therefore declined to enforce. 
_ “There was no system of accounting, no knowledge of opera- 
tion, nobody to oversee routine while those in charge were stump- 
ing the country,” said Mr. Payne, referring to the tangle into 
Which the accounting affairs of the board got during the war 
period. “No executive could devote his time to building up en- 
thusiasm and constructing a workable organization at the same 
time. Mr. Hurley (former chairman of the board) was the 
greatest man that could have been picked for the job. It was 
his task to create enthusiasm, to sell shipbuilding to the coun- 
try as a war measure and he did it.” 
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Mr. Payne said he found the accounting system of the board 
in bad shape when he took charge and that he had takem steps 
to correct it. It was his view that American passenger liners 
must be permitted to sell intoxicating liquors outside the Amer- 
ican three-mile limit if they are to compete successfully with 
foreign ships. He also said the government could not compete 
with privately owned ships. As to charges of favoritism by the 
board in the allocation of government ships, he said some of the ° 
larger shipping concerns were displeased because they did not 
get all the tonnage they asked for. 

Admiral Benson, chairman of the United States Shipping 
Board, testifying before the House committee investigating the 
aifairs of the Shipping Board, said the Board would have to adopt 
a bare boat charter plan for the operation of its vessels. Many 
S$hipowners have been advocating the adoption of such a plan, 
claiming it would result in economies in the operation of the 
government ships. 

Further reductions in the expenses of the Board must be 
made, the Admiral said. He estimated that adoption of a bare 
boat charter plan, in the place of the commission plan now in 
effect, would permit savings of from $17,000,000 to $18,000,000 a 
year, which represents the Board’s present overhead in the opera- 
tion of its ships. 

A large number of purchasers of the Board’s ships are delin- 
quent in their payments, the chairman said, but he did not think 
the government would lose on the sales in the long run. Negotia- 
tions for the sale of the wood ships have been started, he said, 
and the purchasers probably will be foreign interests because 
the ships are not adapted for use in American waters. He said 
they could be used in the Mediterranean or Black Sea trades, 
or in the Orient. 

Admiral Benson said that in the course of time it might be 
necessary to reduce the prices of the Board’s ships materially. 


VESSELS FOR PACIFIC SERVICE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Representatives of the ports of Seattle, Portland, Astoria, 
San Fransico, and Los Angeles appeared before the Shipping 
Board Feb. 21, at the hearing on the question of the board allo- 
cating additional vessels for service in trade routes between 
Pacific coast ports and the Orient. The board has available 
for allocation ten 535-foot passenger-cargo vessels and from 
three to five slightly smaller vessels. The requests for tonnage 
by the Pacific coast ports far exceeded the amount available. 

E. F. Blaine, appearing for the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce, told the board that if the American merchant marine 
was to be a success the United States must match ship for 
ship—and then do a little better than that—the shipping of 
Canadian and Japanese interests. He spoke of the facilities 
of the port of Seattle for handling a large volume of ocean 
freight, saying the port had piers to accommodate at least 100 
of the largest vessels that are in service on the Pacific. He 
said the piers were the most modern in the world and that the 
port had spent many millions of dollars to care for foreign 
trade. 


“I don’t believe American boats are going to be success- 
ful with soft drinks, prayer books, and hymn books,” said he, 
referring to the “dry” order against the sale of intoxicating 
liquors on American ships. “I am not a drinking man, but I 
would not go on a long trip on the high seas on a dry vessel.” 

“We must match the Canadians and the Japanese at every 
point,” he continued, explaining that the Japanese were put- 
ting in service a fast vessel superior in tonnage to the largest 
American vessels, and that the Canadian Pacific planned to put 
in service on the. Pacific a 20,000 ton vessel. 


On the average, however, he said, the American vessels 
would line up to better advantage than the foreign ships. Ad- 
miral Benson asked what objection there was to the board’s 
new passenger-cargo liners, which will be placed in the Pacific 
trade. Mr. Blaine said he was not in a position to make a 
comparison as to those ships and Chairman Benson said the 
only objection he saw was that too much had been spent on 





’ “comfort.” 


On the allocation of the new ships or in the matter of re- 
allocation of Shipping Board vessels, Mr. Blaine asked that the 
board give the port of Seattle enough vessels to meet the com- 
petition of the Japanese and the Canadians. 

“When Russia comes into her own again and China gets 
a stable government,” said he, “the traffic of today will be 
slight indeed as compared with what it will be then.” 

Questioned as to the allocation of vessels to the smaller 
ports, he said he believed that foreign competition should be 
met first at the large ports. After that had been done, he said, 
attention could be given to the smaller ports. 

H. L. Hudson, traffic manager of the Portland Chamber of 
Commerce, told of that port’s activities in the solicitation of 
foreign business and of its facilities to handle ocean freight. 
Business interests are developing agencies in foreign countries 
and every effort is being put forth to encourage the develop- 
ment of shipping, he said. The port has an ocean terminal at 
which 17 steamers can be handled at one time, he said. The 
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port also is in a position to develop passenger traffic, he said. 
He asked that at least two of the 535-foot passenger-cargo ves- 
sels be allocated for service out of Portland. 

R. D. Pinneo, traffic manager of the port of Astoria, asked 
for two of. the large passenger-cargo ships. He took occasion 
to say that he believed the people of the Columbia river could 
make a success of “dry” ships. He said he believed there was 
a “different class of people” in the Columbia river district than 
in Seattle, referring to Mr. Blaine’s remarks in that connec- 
tion. His statement brought considerable laughter. 

J. A. Emery, appearing for the Chamber of Commerce of 
San Francisco, indorsed what Mr. Blaine said with regard to 
the success of American operation depending on the privilege 
of having intoxicating liquor on board ship. 

“I think the ships ought to be dry but not necessarily the 
passengers,” said he. 

Mr. Emery said the American passenger service was not 
adequate out of San Francisco—that out of a total of 57,000 
passengers in the last year, 33,000 were carried in foreign ships. 
He also urged the development of regular express-passenger 
service. The Shipping Board tonnage now in service out of 
the port should not be reduced, he said, asking for one of the 
large passenger-cargo vessels and several other vessels in ad- 
dition to what has been allocated heretofore. He said the 
Chamber of Commerce felt that in routes established by the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company the board should not allocate 
vessels to other companies which would compete with the 
Pacific Mail which he said had done and was doing much 
pioneer work in developing new routes to the Orient. 

R. B. Armstrong made a brief statement in behalf of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Los Angeles. He said the position 
of the Chamber was that the board should develop all the 
Pacific coast ports, including that of Los Angeles, to the end 
that a condition would not develop on the Pacific coast as ex- 
isted at New York during the war, because of congestion of 
traffic. 

L. W. Luellen, representing F. H. Ely and other business 
men of Los Angeles who are interested in the development of 
trade routes out of the port of Los Angeles, submitted a plan 
under which the board would sell its large vessels at a max- 
imum price of $5,000,000, the definite price to be fixed in not 
more than five years after the date of sale. The interests rep- 
resented by Mr. Luellen desire to buy five of the large vessels 
of the board on that basis. They believe that under such a 
plan the ultimate purpose of the merchant marine act of bring- 
ing about private ownership of the board’s vessels could be 
attained. He pointed out that Los Angeles has spent millions 
of dollars on its port and that its geographical location, rail- 
road facilities, business interests, the Army and the Navy re- 
quirements demand a permanent trans-Pacific passenger and 
freight service from Los Angeles. 

Admiral Benson asked that data be submitted to the board 
as to prospective tonnage and the sections of the interior from 
which the port would get freight. 

Several times in the course of the hearing Commissioner 
Teal expressed himself as opposed to the present plan under 
which the board allocates its vessels to operators. He said it 
was difficult for him to see how any American citizen would 
put his money in the private operation of ships as long as 
operators could get Shipping Board vessels without a cent of 
expense and without any risk whatever, and be assured a per- 
centage of the gross revenues. He said it was difficult to recon- 
cile himself to that kind of an arrangement. It was the view 
of the Pacific coast representatives, however, that in the in- 
terests of a permanent American merchant marine the gov- 
ernment had to stand some loss until the various trade routes 
had been developed to a point where they would be profitable 
for entirely private ownership and operation. They said the 
establishment of services by the board had developed a large 
volume of foreign trade for American ships. 


The hearing was held by the board under the provisions of 
the merchant marine act directing it to establish trade routes 
and place vessels therein, where such action would develop the 
American merchant marine. 


The attitude taken by Commissioner Teal of the Shipping 
Board toward the agency agreement under which the board has 
been allocating Shipping Board vessels to operators, gave further 
impetus to the bare boat charter plan. Under that plan the board 
would be relieved of all overhead costs in the operation of the 
government ships and the operator would pay a net sum to the 
board for the use of a vessel. 

Admiral Benson, chairman of the board, after the hearing 
on the allocation of ships from Pacific coast ports to ports in the 
Orient, called attention to the position of Commissioner Teal. 
He regarded the points brought out by the commissioner as the 
most important phase of the hearing. Commissioner Teal also 
amplified his position. He said with the board practically giving 
operators the board’s ships under the present plan and assuming 
all operating costs, no one would invest money in the board’s 
ships. Referring specifically to the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company of San Francisco, which, he said, was asking for eight 
ships with a total value of approximately $50,000,000, he said the 
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allocation of those vessels to that company under the present 
plan, would give that company a “hammerlock” on shipping out 
of Pacific coast ports. This would be enforced, he said, when 
Section 28 of the merchant marine act is made operative, be. 
cause no private interests would be in a position to put up the 
capital to compete with the Pacific Mail which, under the present 
plan, he said, would have a capital investment of $50,000,000 
given to it, and foreign vessels would be at a disadvantage be- 
cause they could not benefit by preferential rail rates on car. 
goes carried by them. 

Admiral Benson said there was no question but that the board 
would have to adopt the bare boat charter plan. It is regarded 
as doubtful, however, whether anything can be done by the 
present board because of its uncertain tenure. The trend, how- 
ever, among shipping interests is toward the bare boat charter 
plan and it is believed that the new Shipping Board will take 
the question up. 


STEAMSHIP REQUEST DENIED 
The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


As had been previously indicated by statements of Admiral 
Benson, chairman of the Shipping Board, the board, late Febru- 
ary 18, issued a statement denying the request of Harris Liver- 
more on behalf of the United American liines and the Lucken- 
bach lines, that Shipping Board tonnage allocated to the North 
Atlantic and Western Steamship Company for intercoastal serv- 
ice be withdrawn, In addition to that decision the board gave out 
an “administrative ruling” to the effect that it would not com- 
pete with established services of private lines. 

The statement as to the North Atlantic and Western S. §. 
Co. follows: 


1. Prior to June 5, 1920, the North Atlantic and Western Steam- 
ship Company had established and was operating and maintaining a 
regular service between Atlantic and Pacific coast ports using ves- 
sels of the United States Shipping Board in said service, and said 
company has continued and regularly maintained said service since 
its establishment. 

2. At the time said service was established the North Atlantic 
and Western Steamship Company was the only line operating out of 
the port of Boston, and serving said port and contiguous territory, to 
Pacific Coast ports; and for a time was the only line operating be- 
tween Atlantic Coast ports and North Pacific Coast ports. 

. A discontinuance of said line and service would only be justi- 
fied if it be found that the continued maintenance and operation of 
said line is unbusinesslike and against the public interest. 

4. On the showing made no such finding would be justified. 

5. The request that Shipping Board vessels operated by said 
line in said service be withdrawn, is denied. 


The administrative ruling follows: 


Where the business on a particular trade route is adequately 
served by persons, citizens of the United States, with privately owned 
ships under American registry, or by government owned ships in the 
hands of private operators under reasonable rates and conditions 
and free from unjust or undue discriminations or preferences, it is 
the policy of the United States Shipping Board not to establish or 
encourage the establishment of competing service on such route. 


Admiral Benson said he had had a conference with W. A. 
Harriman of the United American Lines, and that the latter had 
exhibited ‘‘a splendid spirit of co-operation.” In response to quer- 
ies as to whether Mr, Harriman’s recent declarations as to in- 
stituting a rate war unless Shipping Board tonnage were with- 
drawn from the intercoastal trade figured in the conference, Ad- 
miral Benson said Mr. Harriman desired to maintain rates and 
hold operators to the intercoasial rate agreement. Some oper- 
ators have broken this agreement, the Admiral said, and Mr. 
Harriman protested against that. 


CARE OF THE LEVIATHAN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Modification of the contract between the International Mer- 
cantile Marine and the Shipping Board for the care of the 
Leviathan, which is tied up in New York harbor, was to be 
taken up in a conference this week, Admiral Benson announced. 
The board is paying the I. M. M. $15,000 a month for taking 
care of the vessel and desires to cut this expense, if possible. 
The vessel is not in shape for use and a considerable expendi- 
ture will be required to recondition it. Neither the board nor 
private shipping interests wish to undertake reconditioning at 
this time because of the financial situation and the depression 
in ocean traffic. When traffic picks up again, however, it is 
believed that the board will either put the vessel into service 
cr will make some arrangements with private operators looking 
to that end. 


ROOSEVELT WANTS VESSELS 
Kermit Roosevelt, of the Roosevelt Steamship Company, has 
submitted a request to the Shipping Board for. the allocation 
of five or six Shipping Board vessels to two new trade routes 
which he proposes to establish. Admiral Benson, chairman of 
the board, said he could not make the details of plan public 
at the present time. 
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RAILWAY EXECUTIVES TAKE ACTION 


The Association of Railway Executives at its meeting in 
Chicago, February 18, adopted resolutions condemning the re- 
quest of B. M. Jewell, of the A. F. of L., to the U. S. Railroad 
Labor Board, on the preceding day, that the Board order a na- 
tional conference between the railroads and representatives of 
their labor. The resolutions point out that a national confer- 
ence would make it necessary to ignore the differing needs of the 
varying railroads and the territories which they serve, which 
differing needs have been the mainstay of the roads’ case against 
the rules and regulations all through the present dispute. 

The adoption of these resolutions was preceded by the read- 
ing of a voluminous report of the association’s labor committee 
by W. W. Atterbury, its chairman. This report outlined the 
course adopted by the labor committee in its fight for abrogation 
of the national agreements and enumerated the results obtained. 
In general, the tone of this report seemed to express satisfaction 
with the action taken by the Board in its decision of February 10. 

“It has been charged before the Railroad Labor Board by 
spokesmen of the consolidation of labor unions that our sugges- 
tion that these nacional agreements, rules and working condi- 
tions be abrogated, is a part of a huge plot originating in Wall 
Street to break down labor organizations,” says the report. “The 
record of the proceedings as outlined shows that the railways 
began opposing a continuance of these arrangements immedi- 
ately after their properties were returned to private operation, 
when production in the country was at its height, when the de- 
mand for labor in all lines exceeded the supply, and before the 
so-called ‘open-shop’ movement in other industries was begun. 

“The record demonstrates that the railways have acted 
throughout independently, primarily in their own interest, but 
also in the interest of the shippers, the farmers, and industries. 

“That record completely disposes of the charge that we be- 
gan and have continued the effort to prevent continuance of these 
working rules and arrangements as a part of any attack upon 
the labor organizations. What we have been trying to do, and 
all we have been trying to do, is to get the opportunity to deal 
with our own employes so as to restore the efficiency of labor. 

“The recognition by the Board of the fact that the national 
agreements, rules and working conditions affect the expenditures 
of the railways, and that if any of these rules and working con- 
ditions are unjust and unreasonable they constitute an unwar- 
ranted burden upon the railroads and upon the public, is clear 
and helpful. We have proved that these arrangements are un- 
just, unreasonable, and are imposing an undue burden on the 
railways and on the public. 

“The present railway situation is so acute that we also hope 
that the board will, to quote the assurance given by it in its 
decision, ‘use the utmost practicable expedition consistent with 
the necessary time for hearing and consideration.’ The board 
in its decision said it is ‘endeavoring to perform this obliga- 
tion (of acting expeditiously) and will be better able to succeed 
in doing so if it is not further interrupted by the introduction 
of unwarranted demands by either party.’ We take this to 
mean that the board will require both parties in future to deal 
solely with the matters actually before it, and will not yield 
to demands of the spokesmen of the labor organizations that it 
permit them to introduce a large amount of entirely irrevelant 
matter about alleged ‘conspiracies’ against labor unions—de- 
mands obviously made to divert attention from the real issues 
and to cause protracted delays. 

“The decision of the board upon our suggestion regarding 
the wages of unskilled labor, shows that before this question 
will be given formal consideration, it must be brought before 
the board in controversies arising from conferences between the 
railways and their employes. 

“In one important respect the position taken by the board 
regarding this matter is gratifying. It seems to mean that in 
future the board will act, as it evidently was intended by the 
transportation act that it should act, as a court of appeal, and 
will not take original jurisdiction of any matter until it has 
first actually become the subject of controversy between the rail- 
ways and their own employes. The contention that the board 
should not take jurisdiction of any matter until it had been 
the subject of conferences and controversy was taken by the 
Conference Committee of managers in opposition to the demands 
of the consolidation of the labor organizations that the board, 
without such previous conferences and controversy, should take 
Jurisdiction of the question of national agreements, rules and 
working conditions. The conference committee of railroads has 
contended throughout that the steps necessary to bring the ques- 
tion of national agreements, rules and working conditions prop- 
erly before the board never were taken. It is the earnest de- 
Sire of the individual railway companies to confer and negotiate 
with their own employes regarding all questions affecting wages 
and working conditions before these questions are taken before 
the Railroad Labor Board; and this is in accordance with the 
letter and spirit of the transportation act. 

“The decision of the board upon our request for immediate 
approval of reductions in the wages of unskilled labor relegates 
the initiation of action upon this matter to the individual rail- 
Ways and their own employes.” 
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An appendix, which was added to the report after Mr. Jew- 
ell’s request for a national conference, February 17, reads: 

“The railroads are thus confronted with this situation: 
While endeavoring to escape from one set of rigid and uniform 
rules and working conditions inherited from the war, they are 
met with a new demand, which, if acquiesced in by the Labor 
Board, would deprive individual carriers of direct negotiations 
with their own employes. These demands amount to the na- 
tionalization of the railroads in the interests of consolidated 
labor unions but against the real interests of the employes. 
Such nationalization is absolutely incompatible with efficient and 
economical operation of the railroads. Therefore, the leaders of 
the labor unions, by the position they have taken, have directly 
raised the issue whether the maintenance and increase of the 
power of the national labor unions shall be placed above the 
public interest in the efficient and economical operation of the 
transportation system.” 

The resolutions adopted express the opinion of those present, 
in number considerably in excess of 100, regarding the salient 
features of the present dispute. They are as follows: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the Association of Rail- 
way Executives that the following fundamental principles should 
guide the railroads of the United States in their relations with 
their employes: 

“1. That the conduct of modern transportation is a great 
co-operative enterprise, requiring for its highest success the 
henest and loyal co-operation of both employer and employe. 

“2. That section 301 of the transportation act requiring 
every reasonable effort and conference and negotiation between 
each carrier and its own employes to avoid disputes which might 
result in interruptions to traffic should be complied with in 
spirit and in letter. 

“3. That one of the great advantages of private over gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of railroads lies in the greater 
adaptability of individual railroads to the geographical, social, 
economic and operating conditions, which vary greatly with 
different portions of the country. 

“4, That the restoration and maintenance of this variation 
is essential to private operation and to its ability to furnish 
efficient and economical transportation at the lowest possible 
rates. 

“5. That in view of the foregoing facts it is in opposition 
to sound public policy to require all railroads to operate under 
rigid and uniform rules and working conditions or under rigid 
and uniform wages, not only because it prevents efficient and 
economical operation, but equally for the reason that it inev- 
itably results in injury to and dislocation in other industry and 
to farmers and stock raisers, who are brought into competition 
with the railways for labor. 

“6. That under normal conditions the adjustment of rules 
and working conditions and of basic wages cannot successfully 
be made the subjects of national conference and negotiations, as 
that implies by its very nature a violation of the differing needs 
of the railroads and of the territories which they respectively 
serve. 

“7, That any insistence by leaders of railway labor organ- 
izations that their claims to recognition shall be admitted in 
violation of the foregoing principles can only result in precipi- 
tating a clear-cut issue between the interests of the public in 
the conditions essential to efficient and economical railroad 
operation and the alleged interests of railway employes in stand- 
ard and uniform wages and working conditions, regardless of 
the differing needs of the various railroads and of the widely 
differing character, needs and resources of the various parts 
of the country which they serve.” 


Board Grants Continuance 


The Labor Board, February 18, decided to grant to Mr. 
Jewell the month’s extension which he had requested further to 
prepare the labor side of the case in the matter of rules and 
regulations. Mr. Jewell is to be heard on March 10, and the 
representatives of independent unions are to begin presenting 
their arguments on March 1. 

That Mr. Jewell’s stand does not meet with the approval 
of all the labor organizations is indicated by a statement, Feb- 
ruary 18, by J. L. Eldredge, head of the Yardmasters of Amer- 
ica. “Mr. Jewell has taken the position,” says this statement, 
“that the organizations for which he speaks represent all the 
employes of the railroads. It seems to me, however, that Mr. 
Jewell’s organizations are more interested in controlling the 
representation of railroad labor than they are in the interests 
of the individual worker. It now appears that these unions are 
willing to go into conference with the idea of making changes 
in the rules of which they recently said no line should be 
changed. The only provision they seem to make is that the 
railroad managements recognize their organizations as repre- 
senting all the railroad employes.” 

E. S. Grable filed a petition with the Labor Board, February 
18, asking that body to issue a formal statement to the railroad 
workers explaining to them that wage reductions cannot be 
forced on them without the permission of the board. He said 
that all workers do not understand the situation and that “some 
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of them as individuals may be persuaded into accepting vol- 
untary wage reductions, which the carriers will then undertake 
to make generally applicable.” 


LABOR PROTESTS WINSLOW BILL 


In a long telegram sent from Chicago February 23, President 
Wilson was told that “1,500,000 railroad workers of America had 
entered a solemn protest against the Winslow-Townsend bill 
being permitted to become a law.” The telegram was sent by 
B. M. Jewell, president of the railway employes’ department of the 
American Federation of Labor. It declared the bill was “only 
one of the numerous sordid and selfish moves of those who con- 
trol the railroads of the United States in their fight to destroy 
trade unionism.” 

The refusal of the railroad executives to meet the employes 
after numerous requests had been made through the railway labor 
board, to settle matters in dispute according to rules in the na- 
tional agreement, was called in the telegram a plain attempt on 
the part of the roads to evade or refuse compliance with the 
labor provisions of the transporiation act. It charged that the 
railways hoped to disintegrate the labor organizations by limit- 
ing the right of collective bargaining to an unfair and unequal 
basis, similar to the “unjust and unreasonable working condi- 
tions which prevailed before the war.” 

“At the same time,” the telegram continued, “through the 
Winslow-Townsend bill the railroads seek to force the country 
to a hasty settlement of one of the many guarantees to manage- 
ment. Under the threat of a complete breakdown of the trans- 
portation industry they undertake to levy a tribute of hundreds 
of millions of dollars on the treasury of the United States. 

“It is our solemn belief that the financial oligarchy which 
controls the railroads is, in its present policy, a menace to our 
entire economic structure and to our political: institutions.” 


KAILROAD GUARANTY CRITICIZED 


Criticism of Congress for making an indefinite appropriation 
io cover the amount of the guaranty to the railroads in the six 
months following the termination of federal control was voiced 
by S. P. Gilbert, Jr., assistant secretary of the treasury, in a 
speech at the annual dinner of the Rutgers College Alumni 
Association of New York, February 17. Discussion of govern- 
ment payments to the railroads figured prominently in the 
address. 

The theme of the assistant secretary’s speech was economy 
in governmental expenditures. He declared there must be an 
end to “government loans and government bonuses.” Another 
statement by him to the effect that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury “must constantly assume a resistant rather than an affirm- 
ative attitude toward expenditures” was regarded as an ex- 
planation in part of the Secretary’s position with regard to 
making partial payments of the guaranty on certification of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“Owing to the war and conditions growing out of the war,” 
said he, “stupendous payments out of the public treasury have 
been made for these purposes (loans, etc.) within the past 
three or four years, and now that the practice has begun it 
seems to be difficult to stop. Under the transportation act 
provision was made for a $300,000,000 revolving fund for loans 
to railroads at less than the market rate. The same act guar- 
anteed to the railroads a standard return during the period of 
six months after the end of federal control. This guaranty 
may take as much as $650,000,000 out of the Treasury. * * * 
It is of vital importance to avoid further drafts of this char- 
acter upon the public treasury. The government cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely to finance private business at public expense. 
The demand of the hour is for less government interference 
with business. In this country that demand has already been 
largely met by the gradual removal of the burdensome war- 
time restrictions upon private business. It is only fair that the 
government should expect private business on its part to return 
to its normal state of self-reliance and cease to call for assist- 
ance from the public treasury. 

“In the second place, it is absolutely essential that for the 
future the Congress should authorize expenditures by direct and 
specific appropriations, as contemplated by the Constitution. 
This means that practices which take money from the Treasury 
by indefinite or revolving fund appropriations must be strictly 
avoided. However necessary these practices may have been 
during the war, they are utterly vicious in peace time. Among 
other things, they are almost perfectly calculated to conceal 
even the fact of an appropriation no matter how much money 
is actually spent. By means of indirect and indefinite appro- 
priations of this character hundreds of millions are spent which, 
if a direct appropriation were necessary, could never be author- 
ized. The estimates for the current year, for example, show 
that over a billion dollars of expenditures were authorized by 
the last session of Congress in addition to the amounts shown 
in the usual compiled statements of appropriations. In fact, 
the practice has reached such proportions as to be almost a 
national scandal, and it was vigorously denounced in the Presi- 
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dent’s last annual message. It has become the first principle 
of strategy on the part of people interested in appropriations 
for various special purposes to frame the matter so as to author. 
ize the use of the public funds indirectly, or in indefinite terms, 
or by authorizations for expenditure of unexpended balances, 
perhaps appropriated originally for other purposes, or by au- 
thorizations to divert government receipts before they ever 
reach the Treasury. Efforts are made to find general words 
which do not speak in terms of appropriations and cannot be 
readily calculated. The last session of the present Congress, 
for example, authorized additional expenditures out of balances 
of prior appropriations and from receipts to the amount of over 
$500,000,000, including over $400,000,000 for the Shipping Board. 
The present session of Congress, by similar procedure, takes 
credit for refusing appropriations for the Shipping Board, but, 
at the same time, proposes to authorize the expenditure of 
receipts in amounts that may reach as high as $200,000,000. By 
the indefinite appropriation for the railroad guaranty about 
$650,000,000 was in effect appropriated without appearing in 
any of the statements of appropriations. I may add that be- 
cause of the terms of the guaranty substantially the whole 
burden of the retroactive wage decision of the Railroad Labor 
Board fell upon the Treasury. With a rate decision which 
could become effective only after the expiration of the guaranty 
period, and extraordinary operating deficits during the period, 
the total amount involved under the railroad guaranty in- 
creased from the $250,000,000, or thereabout, which Congress 
thought it was authorizing when it passed the transportation 
act, to perhaps $650,000,000, an added burden of $400,000,000. 

“Still more vicious is the recent practice which has shown 
itself, for example, in the merchant marine act, 1920, of reliev- 
ing various classes of business from profits’ taxes, thus sub- 
sidizing private business and taking money from the Treasury 
just as truly as if carried by an appropriation. 

“In the third place, there must be a better public under- 
standing as to what elements enter into the present cost of 
government. The figures show that over 90 per cent of the 
total annual expenditures of the government are related to 
war. Out of total expenditures during 1920 of about $6,400- 
000,000, about 5% billions represented expenditures directly 
traceable to the war, to past wars, or to preparedness for 
future wars. Of these, about $2,500,000,000 went for the army 
and navy, over $500,000,000 for the Shipping Board, over $1,000,- 
000,000 for the railroads, another $1,000,000,000 for interest on 
the public debt, almost $500,000,000 for purchases of obligations 
of foreign governments on account of their war expenditures, 
and the remainder for pensions, war risk allotments, and mis- 
cellaneous items related to war. An analysis of the expendi- 
tures for the first six months of the current fiscal year gives 
similar results. The figures also show that the total cost of 
running what may be termed the civil establishment proper; 
that is to say, the various government departments, boards 
and commissions and the legislative establishment, have not 
much exceeded $250,000,000 even in the abnormal war years.” 

Mr. Gilbert said it was futile to talk of economy in admin- 
istrative work “and, at the same time, scatter the public funds 
in loans to private business and other extraordinary expendi- 
tures, and in indefinite and indeterminate appropriations for 
railroads and ships.” 

He criticized Congress for refusing an appropriation of 
$25,000 for expenses incurred by the Treasury Department in 
the administration of the duties imposed by the transportation 
act which involved payments to the railroads of $1,000,000,- 
000 or more. He defended expenditures of the administrative 
departments of the government, aggregating about $80,000,000, 
in 1920, adding: “It is interesting to compare the total ex- 
penditures of over one billion dollars during the same period 
on account of the railroads, payments of account of ships ag- 
gregating over half a billion dollars, and payments on account 
of the army and navy aggregating almost 2% billion dollars. 

“Even more striking is a comparison between the total 
expenditures of these departments throughout the year and the 
payments which have been made in many cases, for example, 
to individual railroads. In one day the Treasury has paid as 
much as 26 or 27 million dollars to one carrier, an amount 
almost sufficient to carry the Department of State and the De- 
partment of Justice through a whole year. In one month last 
fall the Treasury paid to the railroads over 130 millions, enough 
to run about half the civil establishment proper for a whole 
year. It is time to face the facts and realize that, taken by 
and large the several executive departments, leaving out of 
account the extraordinary war expenditures, perform the func- 
tions of government intrusted to them at a relatively small 
aggregate cost, and that while many additional economies may 
and doubtless will be effected, the saving to be accomplished in 
this manner cannot be relied on to reduce materially the total 
cost of government on its present basis.” 


Published at noon every business day in the year, 
THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD is meeting the traffic 
needs of “big business.” 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, whois a member of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 
problems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 
help him in his work. Persons desiring immediate answer by mail or 
wire or a more elaborate treatment of any question—by the citation of 
authorities in a legal opinion, for instance—may obtain this kind of 
private service by the payment of a reasonable fee. The right is re- 
served to refuse to answer in this department any question, legal or 
traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 





Damages—Time Within Which to File Suit For 


New York.—Question: According to the terms of the uni- 
form express receipt, section 7, suits for loss, damage or delay 
shall be instituted only within two years and one day after 
delivery of the property, or, on case of failure to make delivery, 
then within two years and one day after a reasonable time for 
delivery has elapsed. We understand this has now been changed 
so that suits may be brought within two years and a day after 
the carrier refuses to admit liability and declines the claim. 
If this is true, would we be able to take advantage of this 
change to recover for loss of a shipment moving-under the 
terms and conditions of the old receipt? 

Answer: In Docket 11005, National Industrial Traffic League 
vs. American Railway Express Co., 58 I, C. C. 304, the Commis- 
sion held that the former provision of the express receipt did 
not prohibit the payment of meritorious claims, if filed with the 
carrier within the four months period, after the two-year-and- 
one-day period prescribed in the bill of lading as a maximum 
period for instituting suit had elapsed. In accordance with this 
opinion you should be able to secure a settlement of your claim. 


Sale of Perishable Goods by Carrier 


Pennsylvania.—Question: During the recent railroad tieup 
and labor troubles, the carriers took the liberty of selling a 
carload of potatoes on which we held the original order bill of 
lading. This car of potatoes was shipped from “A,” Canada, 
and should have arrived in “B” about eight days after it was 
shipped. The carriers sold the car at “C” without notifying us 
or the shippers and we made claim against them for the market 
value of shipment at the time shipment was due to arrive at 
“B.” The carriers have offered to give us the net proceeds 
of this shipment; that is, the gross amount which they received 
from sale of car, less freight charges to “C.” We hold affidavit 
from the party who bought these potatoes from the carriers 
showing that they realized a profit almost twice as much from 
the resale of the car as what we would realize if we accepted 
the carrier’s offer of settlement. Will you kindly advise us 
whether or not the carriers are liable for the full value of 
shipment at billed destination at the time car was due to 
arrive? Does the McCaull-Dinsmore decision cover this case? 
Does the fact that this shipment was made from Canada make 
any particular difference as to the merit of our claim? 

Answer: The perishable nature of the goods will not ex- 
cuse the omission of the carrier to give notice to the shipper 
where it is practicable to do so, and will not authorize the car- 
rier to sell them. If the carrier does sell them without notice, 
when it is practicable to give such notice, such sale is a con- 
version, and makes the carrier liable for the value of the goods 
at the time of his dereliction of duty. And, where the carrier 
sells without notice to the shipper, the burden is on him to 
show inability to communicate with the shipper, as well as an 
emergent condition requiring a sale to prevent loss. A. G. S. 
Ry. vs. McKenzie, 77 S. E. 647. 

Emergencies sometimes occur, in the course of business of 
the carrier, when he must act as the agent of all concerned, and 
In which his acts, in the exercise of sound discretion, will be 
binding upon all concerned; and if the necessities of the case 
require that the goods be sold, he not only may sell, but it 
becomes obligatory for him to do so, for the benefit of the owner. 
Where the goods are of a perishable character, and if stored 
would, from rapid decay, be totally lost to the owner, it would 
be the duty of the carrier to sell for his account; and the same 
Tule would apply if, from any cause, it became impossible to 
deliver the goods according to the directions of the owner, or 
to return them before they would perish from such inherent 
tendency, from damage received by them in transit, or from any 
other cause. Hutchinson on Carriers, sec. 787; Dudley vs. 
Railway Co., 52 S. E. 718. 

_ Assuming that the detention was caused by the strike, there 
being no negligence on the part of the carrier, we are of the 
Opinion that the carrier was within its rights in disposing of 
the property if it had reason to believe that, if stored, they 
Would rapidly decay and thereby become a total loss to the 
Owner. On the other hand, if the carrier is liable then the 
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measure of damages should be computed on the value of the 
goods at their destination in accordance with the McCaull- 
Dinsmore decision, irrespective of the fact that the goods origi- 
nated in Canada. 

Shipper’s Load and Count Notation 


Ohio.—Question: A shipper in New York ships us a carload 
of empty wooden barrels. The bill of lading states ‘that there are 
100 barrels in the car. The bill of lading also states, “Shipper’s 
load and count.” The car is sealed. Upon unloading the car at 
Willoughby, we count only 90 barrels in the car. The seals 
were not broken. The shipper bills us for 100 barrels, but we 
credit him for only 90, as that is all we received. He puts in 
a claim against the carrier for the ten missing barrels. The 
receiving agent has not checked the car and will therefore not 
put a shortage notation on the freight bill. Furthermore, he 
refuses to so check the car. 

Even if the receiving agent did check the car and put short- 
age notation on the freight bill, would the fact that the shipment 
was made “shipper’s load and count” and the fact that the 
seals were unbroken, release the railroad from all responsibility? 
What is the receiving freight agent’s duty? Can he be forced to 
check all incoming carloads and note shortages on the freight bill? 
If not, what is our recourse where we are billed 100 barrels 
and only receive 90, and the shipper says he cannot substan- 
tiate a claim on account of the shipment being “shipper’s load 
and count?” 

Answer: The stamping of the bill of lading “‘shipper’s load 
and count” does not affect the substantial legal rights of the 
shipper, but merely places the burden upon the shipper of prov- 
ing that the amount of goods as covered by the bill of lading 
were actually delivered to the carrier and that the entire amount 
was not received at destination. The carrier must then show 
that the goods were lost through some cause for which it was 
not liable. The notation of the receiving agent would only be 
evidence of the amount of goods received at destination. 

We are unaware of any rule by which the carrier can be 
forced to check all incoming freight and, in fact, the Commis- 
sion has held that carriers could not be required to send a rep- 
resentative to shipper’s industry to check carload freight loaded 
at the industry. See Ponchatoula Farmers’ Association vs. 
I. Cc. R. R., 19 I. C. C. 5138; in re Western Classification No. 51, 
25 I. C. C. 442; and Louisiana State Rice Milling Co. vs. M. L 
& T. R. R. Co., 34 I, C. C. 511. If the shipper cannot substan- 
tiate the claim that he delivered 100 barrels to the carrier then 
your only recourse is to proceed against him for breach of 
contract. 

Interest on Loss and Damage Claims 


Massachusetts.—Question: On June 6, 1918, we received in 
Boston a carload pig tin from Chicago and on July 3, 1918, we 
filed claim against delivering carrier for shortage amounting to 
$2,600. December 16, 1920, we finally received settlement, but 
check did not include interest. We immediately rendered our 
bill to delivering carrier for the interest at 6 per cent from date 
of claim to date payment was received, some two and one-half 
years. Carrier refuses to entertain same, saying: (1) That this 
was federal claim and the U. S. Regional Council has advised 
them that the government would not pay interest to anybody 
and stand ready to defend suit if need be. (2) That the matter 
of interest is of a consequential nature and too remote from bill 
of lading contract to be considered as a liability. 

Can we force collection? If so quote law and court ruling 
or anything else that may be of assistance in prosecuting the 
case. 

Answer: Although there is some authority to the contrary, 
many cases have held that plaintiff recovering judgment for 
loss of or injury to goods, is entitled to interest from the date 
of the loss; that is, from the time when the goods should have 
been delivered, or the date of the injury; other cases hold that 
the allowance of interest is within the discretion of the jury, 
and still others that no interest is allowable except by way of 
penalty for misconduct or fraud. 

We are not aware of any decisions of a court involving a 
claim for loss or damage accruing during the period of federal 
control on which interest has been allowed and therefore we 
are unable to advise you whether or not you can force the pay- 
ment of interest on such claims. 


Claims for Reparation 


Tennessee-Virginia—Question: The point on which we 
would like advice arises by reason of the circular issued by 
the Interstate: Commerce Commission, dated February 14, en- 
titled “Announcement in the Matter of Claims for Reparation.” 
The last sentence of the first paragraph of the circular reads 
as follows: “The statute applies to all complaints praying for 
reparation on account of damage claimed to have arisen from 
causes stated, and we are not prepared to say that straight 
overcharge claims are not included with other classes of claims 
in the statute of limitations fixed by that section.” 

Surely there will be no disposition on the part of the car- 
riers or the government to decline to entertain claims after 
March 1 for straight overcharges on shipments moving during 
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By straight overcharge 
claims, I mean such claims as are usually settled by the car- 
riers without the necessity of seeking the authority of the Com- 
mission, such as claims that are caused by errors in billing, or 


the period of government control. 


improper application of published tariff rates. Until the Com- 
mission’s circular was received we had heard no rumors that 
the railroads or the government might decline to entertain 
straight overcharges after March 1, and will appreciate any 
advices you have and care to impart to us. 

Answer: The legal department of the Railroad Administra- 
tion has ruled that under Section 206C of the Transportation 
Act, 1920, claims for straight overcharges, as well as reparation 
claims, must be filed with the Commission prior to March Ist. 
This ruling, however, does not cover the point as to whether the 
carriers will consider the failure to so file such claims as a bar 
to the voluntary payment thereof. As you state, claims involv- 
ing straight overcharges, except where there is a dispute as to 
the proper rate to apply, are usually settled by the carriers 
without authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission. We 
see no reason why the carriers should refuse to settle such 
claims even though they are not filed with the Commission prior 
to March ist. Of course, in the event payment of any claim 
involving a straight overcharge is refused by the carriers, the 
matter will likely not be considered by the Commission unless 
the claim has been filed within the period prescribed by Section 
206C, assuming that the one-year period prescribed therein is 
merely an extension of the two-year period of limitation which 
applies to the filing of claims with the Commission other than 
those accruing during the period of federal control. 


Liability of Carrier as Common Carrier Versus Warehouseman 

Ohio.—Question: Referring to paragraph of your January 
28th issue, page 240, referring to liability of common carriers 
versus warehouseman. Kindly advise if it is your understanding 
that when shipments are delivered to warehousemen on account 
of the consignee not taking delivery, whether the warehouse 
company as a rule does not carry a line of insurance to protect 
both themselves and the owner of property in case of fire loss. 
It seems to us that they should do this in order to protect the 
owner. 

Answer: In our answer to “South Carolina” on page 240 of 
the January 29, 1921, issue of the Traffic World, we discussed the 
liability of a railroad as warehouseman as distinguished from 
the liability of a railroad as a common carrier. Freight not 
accepted by consignees within the period of free time may be 
stored either in the warehouse of the carrier or it may be placed 
by the railroad in a public warehouse. In either event, the lia- 
bility of the railroad as a warehouseman and the liability of 
a public warehouseman is entirely different from that of a rail- 
road as a common carrier, the railroad as a warehouseman and 
the public warehouseman being liable only for the loss or de- 
struction of the goods caused by negligence on their part. It 
is not the duty of either to carry insurance to protect the owner 
in case of loss by fire, and as a rule, such insurance is not car- 
ried. 

Misrouting, Interstate Versus Intrastate Route 

Minnesota.—Carload shipment fuel wood, October 15, 1919, 
from “A,” Minn., “C” Line bill of lading destined to “B,” Minn., 
routing specified “C” Line and “D” Railroad. Upon taking de- 
livery charges were computed on the running mileage rate ap- 
plying on this commodity when intrastate. 

We assumed that it had been transported in that manner 
and paid charges likewise. The delivering carriers now threaten 
suit requesting additional charges, advising that the shipment 
moved via “E,” Wis., and that interstate rates which are con- 
siderably higher must apply. During federal control the United 
States Railroad Administration adopted commodity rates to meet 
with the fuel shortage, and is at present in Northwestern Freight 
Tariff 14A. It is our contention and belief that this shipment 
should have moved via “F,” Minn., thus involving the intrastate 
rates. 

Answer: In accordance with the decisions of the Commis- 
sion, the general rule is that a shipment is misrouted by the 
carrier which is forwarded over an interstate route at a higher 
rate than would have applied had the shipment moved via the 
applicable intrastate route. This rule is, however, subject to 
qualification that the intrastate route must be a reasonable and 
applicable route. See Lathrop Lumber Co. vs. A. G. S., 27 I. C. 
C., 25, and McCaull-Dinsmore Co. vs. G. N., 47 I. C. C., 581. 


War Tax on Trackage Rights 


Arkansas.—Question: In making trackage contracts with 
lumber companies for the movement of their logs over our line 
in their own equipment and with their own engines and crews, 
is trackage charge subject to war tax? Is the railroad to collect 
the tax or is the lumber company to make tax return? 

Answer: Article 2 of Regulations 49 (Revised) provides in 
part that the word “Transportation” as used in title 5 of the 
Act, means the movement of persons or property by a carrier, 
including all service and facilities rendered, furnished or used 
in connection with such movement by or on behalf of a carrier. 
An agreement on the part of a common carrier with another 
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party which gives to such party a right-of-way over the rails of 
a common carrier for logging trains does not, in our opinion, 
come within the definition of the word “transportation” as used 
in Article 2 of Regulations 49 (Revised), and is not, therefore, 
subject to the war tax. A charge assessed by the carrier for the 
use of its tracks is not a transportation charge, inasmuch as 
no transportation is performed by the carrier making such a 
charge, the charge only being for the use of its rails. 


Claims—Notice of 


California.—Question: Of late we have had occasion to 
prosecute numerous claims against the American Railway Ex. 
press for loss of shipments in transit, said claims, however, not 
having been instituted prior to the four months which is allowed 
in the uniform express receipt, and in each instance we have 
been refused settlement of such claims by express company, 
who fall back on the clause referred to. We are under the im- 
pression that the stand as taken by the American Railway Ex- 
press is not correct and we thought perhaps your body might be 
able to refer us to some ruling which would enable us to refute 
their contention and secure settlement. 

The writer has before him a letter from the American Rail- 
way Express Company wherein they admit inability to show 
delivery, however they refuse to entertain the claim on the 
grounds referred to. 

Answer: Both the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the courts have held that the provision in the express receipt 
requiring claims or notice thereof to be filed with the carrier 
within a reasonable period of time after the delivery of the ship- 
ment or in case of failure to deliver, then- within a stated period 
of time after a reasonable time for delivery has elapsed, to be 
valid and binding. See In the Matter of Express Rates, 43 I. C. 
C., 510, and Ga., etc., Ry. Co. vs, Blish Milling Co., 24 U. S., 190. 
Therefore, unless a claim has been filed within the four months’ 
period of time prescribed in the express receipt, this fact can 
be used by the carrier as a good defense to a suit instituted 
within the two years and one day period of time prescribed in 
the express receipt. 


Demurrage Charges on Cars Detained for Plant Use 


Tennessee.—Question: Please refer to question ‘“Tennes- 
see” on page 340 of the February 12 issue of the Traffic World 
and advise us what authority the railroads have for collecting 
$1.00 per day misuse on cars held at plant, in addition to regular 
demurrage? 

Answer: We do not know under what authority the charge 
of $1.00 per day is being assessed for the misuse of a car. In 
the case referred to, namely American Smelting & Refining Co. 
vs. Lehigh Valley R. R., 56 I. C. C., 195, the Commission held 
that the regular demurrage charge should be assessed on such 
cars. 

Import Traffic—Applicable to Cummins Amendment 


New York.—Question: Some time ago a cargo of merchan- 
dise came into New York for our account and the steamer on 
which it came docked at a regular pier within the lighterage 
limits of the port. We issued instructions to a railroad to send 
lighters to the pier to pick up the cargo and forward to various 
destinations. The railroad did send such lighters to the pier 
and the captains of the lighters signed to the steamship com- 
pany in full for the quantity called for by the ocean bill of 
lading. When, however, the railroad lighters reached the rail- 
road terminal for loading into cars, a considerable discrepancy 
arose involving a shortage of some of the cargo. On taking this 
matter up with the railroad and steamship company the railroad 
contends that they are not responsible for any such discrepancy 
unless the railroad actually lost the pulp on the way from the 
pier to the railroad terminal, and they seem to disregard the 
question of receipts altogether, claiming particularly they were 
issued not to us, but to the steamship company, and that we have 
nothing to do with them. The steamship company, on the other 
hand, contends that they having receipts in full are thereby 
relieved from any further liability. 

Is the receipt of the railroad company to the steamship com- 
pany for the full quantity conclusive evidence of loss by the 
railroad, and can we take advantage of these receipts in a claim 
against the railroad? Suppose the railroad is successful in prov- 
ing that no loss occurred on its lighters, but that it loaded into 
cars every bit of merchandise received from the steamship com- 
pany, and that the receipts were therefore erroneously signed, 
would we then be able to make our claim against the steamship 
company? 

If the question had to be brought into court, would there be 
any way of making claim against the steamship company and 
the railroad in one, thus making them dispose of the issues be- 
tween themselves, as clearly, we as the consignees, ought to be 
reimbursed by one of these two parties. 

Answer: While there are no decisions of the courts on the 
subject, it is the view of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
as expressed in its report in Docket 4844, In the Matter of Bills 
of Lading, 52 I. C. C. 671, that the provisions of the Cummins 
amendment are not applicable to export and import traffic to 
and from non-adjacent foreign countries. Therefore, in answer 
to paragraph three of your question, if the Cummins amend- 
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ment does not apply to import traffic you cannot sue a steamship 
company and recover for a loss occurring on a connection of 
a steamship company and the burden is therefore upon you to 
determine upon which carrier the loss occurred, which would 
not be necessary were this traffic subject to the provisions of 
the Cummins amendment. — 

The answer to paragraphs one and two is that in the event 
you sue the railroad company and show that the goods were 
delivered in good condition to the initial carrier the law will 
presume that they were delivered to the destination carrier in 
the same condition and the receipt given by the railroad com- 
pany to the steamship company for the full quantity, while not 
conclusive, is further evidence of this fact. The burden is 
upon the destination carrier to rebut the presumption and to 
show that the loss did not occur on its line. However, if the 
railroad company does show that the loss did not occur on its 
line you cannot recover against the railroad, but must proceed 
against the steamship company. 


Tax on Storage 


Ohio.—Question: A shipment was forwarded on sight draft 
pill of lading to a point in Texas. Owing to inability of con- 
signee to pay draft and lift bill of lading, the shipment was not 
delivered inside of the allowed free time. At the expiration 
of this time the carrier turned same over to a storage company 
who removed the shipment from the possession of the carrier. 
After some months had elapsed, being unable to settle matter 
with consignee, carrier was instructed to return shipment to 
shipping point, with all charges to follow. When shipment was 
delivered, in addition to the freight charges going and coming, 
there were storage charges to the amount of several hundred 
dollars. The carrier is assessing war tax on the storage in 
transit, although at the time it accrued the shipment was not 
in the carrier’s possession. In your opinion, is the war tax on 
this storage rightfully assessed? 

Answer: Article 51 of Regulations No. 49 (Revised) of the 
Treasury Department reads as follows: “Storage Charges— 
Amounts paid for storage, if a part of transportation, are sub- 
ject to tax. Storage after delivery to owner is not a part of 
transportation. Storage by or in behalf of a carrier furnished 
to shipper on receipt of his goods for shipment, or storage by 
or in behalf of a carrier at destination before delivery to owner, 
whether in outside warehouse or otherwise, is a part of trans- 
portation and subject to tax. However, where the consignee 
has been notified of the arrival of a shipment at destination 
and fails to remove it within a reasonable time after such notifi- 
cation, the transportation is considered as having ended after 
such reasonable time, and charges for storage thereafter are 
not subject to tax.” Under that provision of article 51 which 
reads: “Storage by or in behalf of a carrier furnished to a 
shipper on receipt of his goods for shipment, or storage by or 
in behalf of a carrier at destination before delivery to owner, 
whether in outside warehouse or otherwise, is a part of trans- 
portation and subject to tax;” clearly a war tax should be paid 
on the shipment in question. However, the last sentence of 
regulation 51 seems to nullify entirely the provision last quoted 
above and therefore we are of the opinion that the tax should 
not be paid on the shipment, for, until notice of arrival has been 
given and free time has expired, storage at destination does 
hot accrue. 


Duty of Carrier to Furnish Safe and Suitable Equipment 


Michigan.—Question: The writer has recently had several 
claims rejected by various railroads, such rejections being based 
on the statement that there was dirt found in car at destination. 
Our claim was based on overcharge in freight only. We will 
cite you an explanatory case. 

On January 2 we shipped a Pennsylvania car, open body 
gondola (coal car), with scrap iron to a point on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. The car carried a marked light weight sten- 
tiled 44,300 pounds. Upon being unloaded by the mills the 
actual mill outturn light weight was something in excess of 
50,000 pounds, or a difference of over 6,000 pounds between 
the marked light weight and the actual light weight of car 
after material which we shipped was unloaded by our customer. 
The railroad companies declined our claim, stating that the dif- 
ference was due to the dirt in the car, on which they demand 
the same rate as though they had transported the entire weight 
of our commodity. ; 

Answer: In the case of the National Council of Farmers’ 
Co-operative Association vs. C. B. & Q., 34 I. C. C. 64, and in 
Claims for Loss and Damage to Grain, 48 I. C. C. 571, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission discusses the duty of the carrier 
aid shipper with respect to the furnishing and acceptance of 
proper equipment, the Commission stating that it is the duty of 
a shipper before loading a car to do a reasonable amount of 
Cleaning and sweeping when necessary, but that the shipper 
should refuse to accept a car when it is wholly unfit for the 
Purpose for which it is ordered. It is true that in the instant 


Case the car in question was not wholly unfit for the loading of 
a iron, but we believe that it was at least the duty of the 
Stipper to call the carrier’s attention to the fact that such a 
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considerable amount of dirt was in the car and either have 
refused to accept the car or have gotten the authority of the 
carrier to use the car as it was furnished, with the understand- 
ing that no charge would be made for the dirt contained in the 
car. 

We know of no decisions of the Commission involving such 
a state of facts, and it is somewhat difficult to attempt to fore- 
cast what their decision would be. However, it appears to us 
that the shipper should not be required to pay for the trans- 
portation of the dirt, particularly in view of the fact that the 
courts have held that where a car is tendered by the carrier 
the shipper has a right to assume that it is proper for the 
purpose for which it is to be used. 


Liability of Consignor for Freight Charges 


Missouri.—Question: On December 31, 1919, we billed a 
carload to an eastern destination to a warehouse company for 
account of a consignee at another location and, through over- 
sight, the railroad billed the car prepaid and we paid the freight 
charges by mistake. This car was sold f. o. b. shipping point 
and on July 6, 1920, the mistake was located and we then filed 
with the railroad issuing the bill of lading for recovery of the 
amount of freight charges. 

This commodity was stored at destination by the parties 
on whom we drew for the invoice value and to whom this com- 
modity was sold. On June 14, 1920, the parties to whom we 
sold this car went into bankruptcy and the railroad has now 
returned our claim for recovery of the freight charges, de- 
clined for the reason that the act to regulate commerce provides, 
as stated by them, that freight charges are legally due from 
either the consignor or consignee and the carriers are not in- 
terested in any arrangement between the shipper and receiver 
of the goods as to who pays the charges, but can lawfully col- 
lect from whichever is most available. 

Answer: The rule is that both the consignor and the con- 
signee are responsible for the payment of the lawfully estab- 
lished rate, the former as the party with whom the contract of 
carriage is made and the latter as the prima facie owner of 
the goods. A carrier is entitled to its transportation charges 
either in advance or upon delivery of the shipment in good 
order at destination. If the carrier cannot collect from the 
consignee it may look to the shipper for payment. 


Sale of Unclaimed Merchandise 


Ohio.—Question: Some months ago we made a shipment 
to a consignee in a western state, and were later advised by the 
local freight agent of the railroad company that it was on hand, 
refused. 

Owing to the fact that papers were mislaid, no action was 
taken by us, and a month or so later we received another notice 
stating that the shipment would be sold on a certain date, as 
per Director-General of Railroads’ Circular 34-B. However, the 
shipment was not sold by them on the date they mentioned, but 
was held two months later, and sold for practically nothing. 
They have now presented us with a bill, including the storage 
charges, for the entire time they held the shipment. 

We feel that, inasmuch as they notified us that shipment 
would be sold on a certain date, that it was incumbent upon 
them to do so, and we should not be compelled to pay storage 
charges from that date. The shipment in question was held 
two months after the time they originally notified us that it 
would be sold, and if they can hold it for two months and collect 
storage charges, what would prevent them from holding it six 
months or more, and then presenting owner a bill? 

Answer: The sale of unclaimed merchandise and the pro- 
visions covering such sales are to be found in the statutes of 
the state in which delivery of the shipment is made, although 
during the period of federal control the carriers were governed 
by the provisions of General Order 34 of the Director-General 
of Railroads. The shipper, in the event a carrier must sell the 
goods, is liable for the difference between the amount realized 
from the sale of the goods and the total amount of the freight 
and storage charges, assuming that the carrier has made a rea- 
sonable effort to secure a fair price for the goods sold. Inas- 
much as the shipper or the consignee is liable for the freight 
charges in any event, we do not believe that there is any duty 
devolving upon the carrier to sell the goods within any specified 
period of time, although it would probably be held that the car- 
rier could not hold goods indefinitely and charge storage there- 
for. 


Reconsignment of Double or Triple Loaded Cars—Charge for 


Utah.—Question: Kindly advise the correct diversion 
charge to apply on double and triple loaded carload shipments 
when reconsigned to the same destination and delivery made at 
the same warehouse. Some carriers are charging as though 
one carload, while others charge for each shipment separately. 
Inasmuch as tariffs show diversion charge per car we think that 
carriers are in error in assessing this charge twice for double 
loaded cars. If our assumption is correct, please advise specific 
authority to prove point to satisfaction of railroad auditors. 

Answer: While, in the instance you give, the physical 
handling of the car necessitates but one movement, this is only 
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part of the actual service involved in a reconsignment and there- 
fore we are of the opinion that a separate charge should be made 
for each shipment. We are not aware of any opinion of the 
Commission covering the question. 


Part Shipment Held Pending Arrival of Balance 


New York.—Question: We made a shipment on June 10th 
of one case 85 pounds and one carton 40 pounds on one bill of 
lading to one consignee. The one case reached destination and 
was promptly delivered, consignee paying drayage charges of 75 
cents. Today both consignee and ourselves are in receipt of 
advices from delivering carrier that the carton is on hand 
“refused.” We have, of course, sent carrier the original bill of 
lading which will permit them to match up their records and 
make delivery, but consignee will be compelled to pay an addi- 
tional 75 cents drayage ,for this package, whereas if they had 
arrived together as shipped, the original 75 cents drayage would 
have covered both packages. Has consignee any redress? 

Answer: In the case of Darling & Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. 
Ry. Co., 37 I. C. C., 401, the Commission held that demurrage 
was properly assessed on a carload of fertilizer held at destina- 
tion pending the arrival of a second car, both cars having been 
covered by a single bill of lading. In this case the Commission 
said: “Separation of cars in transit is a common incident of 
transportation, involving no presumption of negligence on the 
part of the carrier, and no negligence is here charged or shown. 
In cases where delivery of less than an entire shipment is ten- 
dered, the consignee has the alternative of either releasing the 
equipment by unloading the portion offered for delivery or of 
paying charges prescribed for its detention. If it elects to defer 
unloading until the arrival of the entire consignment, it cannot 
be heard to complain of the resulting additional cost. A rule 
beneficial in its general application may work occasional hard- 
ship, but is not merely on that account to be condemned.” 

It would seem that the same principle would apply to L. 
C. L. freight, for if the part shipment is left with the carrier 
the consignee must pay storage, while if he accepts it he must 
pay a double drayage charge. 


HEARING ON I. AND §. 1280 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Exceptional earnestness, sometimes akin to friction, in which 
there seemed an inclination to go into the history of attempts 
to establish so-called independent steamship lines from north 
Atlantic to Texas ports was shown at the adjourned hearing on 
I. and S. No. 1280 in which are suspended tariffs filed by or in 
behalf of the Mallory and Morgan lines in which they propose to 
make the same rates from Philadelphia and New England points 
to Texas common point territory that they make from New 
York. ‘That is, they propose to absorb the difference in rail 
rates to the port so that a shipper from Philadelphia or Phila- 
delphia rate points will pay no more than the shipper from New 
York rate points. 

Baltimore and Boston, by means of the testimony given by 
Howard P. Shook, traffic manager for McCormick & Co., of Balti- 
more, A. E. Beck, representing the Merchants and Manufacturers’ 
Association, of Baltimore, and W. H. Chandler, speaking for the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce and the Associated Industries of 
New England, supported the proposal. They were subjected to 
extended cross-examination by W. A. Glasgow, of Philadelphia. 
At times Examiner Keene, who presided in place of Examiner 
Mullen, before whom the prior testimony was taken, suggested 
that the things being brought out under the guise of cross- 
examination might well be reserved for admitted arguments on 
brief. Mr. Glasgow agreed with him, but suggested that perhaps 
the whole case was one more for argument than for testimony. 

In the argument between Mr. Beck and Mr. Glasgow, the 
latter seemed to be proceeding on the theory that because Phila- 
delphia, on traffic from the west, is adjusted differentially under 
New York, a similar recognition should be given on traffic, rail 
and water, to Texas common points. That position was attacked 
by the witnesses, and particularly Chandler. 

Mr. Beck also argued that differences in distance was only 
one factor in the matter. He and Mr. Glasgow argued over a 
request by the attorney that the witness assume that the ad- 
justment would ruin the Southern Steamship Company, which 
operates a so-called independent line from Philadelphia to Hous- 
ton. Beck said that no sane man would advocate a rate adjust- 
ment that would have such an effect, but he declined to say that 
he would be opposed to the adjustment if the effect would be 
the destruction of the steamship company. 

Mr. Chandler said that the Boston Chamber had supported 
the application of the Southern Pacific company for Panama 
vanal section permission to continue-the operation of its boat 
line, but had opposed its application for leave to extend that 
service. 

“I’m not here because the Southern Pacific has asked me to 
support the tariffs under suspension, but because the operation 
of the tariffs will enable New England to do business in Texas 
common point territory on terms more nearly equal to those 
which prevailed before General Order No. 28 and the rates put 
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into operation as a result of Ex Parte No. 74,” said Mr. Chandler, 
“Prior to No. 28 the differential, central territory under New 
England, was 25 cents per 100 pounds first class. Now it is 
68.5 cents and the transportation companies have quit calling 
it a differential. Now they call it a difference. I have noticed 
that when a transportation company thinks it sees an oppor. 
tunity to increase rates, it changes a differential to a difference, 
I’m interested only in the relationship, not the measure, be. 
cause, as a rule, the measure of the rate is a minor factor. [It 
is a major factor only in the case of certain commodities. 

' “We believe the action of the Morgan and Mallory lines 
will be beneficial to New England. The Southern Pacific js 
the only line that has ever done anything for New England. 
It was its influence, I believe, that prevented the placing of the 
rail and water rates on the all-rail basis during the Railroad 
Administration. 

“I’m not willing to have New England manufacturers sac. 
rificed on the altar of a steamship company. If the Southern 
Pacific gives a superior service, it is entitled to the advantage 
arising therefrom.” 

On cross-examination, J. R. Bell, for the Southern Pacific 
line, asked if it was not a fact that the Southern Steamship Com- 
pany offers to carry freight from New England via Philadel- 
phia at the same rates the Morgan line makes from New York. 
Chandler said he had never seen a Southern Steamship tariff, 
but he said that such rates, if made, would be in accord with the 
principles of equalization of rates through different ports. 


AID IN OBTAINING CARGOES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


H. B. Arledge, assistant traffic manager of the South Atlantic 
Maritime Corporation, has submitted to the Shipping Board a 
proposal looking to the establishment of a rule under which pro- 
vision will be made for aiding Shipping Board operators in ob- 
taining cargoes. He has suggested that the Board allow operators 
to use a small percentage of receipts from operations for the 
maintenance of traffic offices. 

Mr. Arledge has for some time advocated the payment of a 
brokerage fee, but the Board has not decided to re-establish that 
practice which was discontinued last year on the recommendation 
of the West Indian conference. 

“It is certainly not possible for a new operator, particularly 
one who handles only Shipping Board vessels, to make a proper 
solicitation of traffic on the operating commission allowed by the 
Board, and if the operator is not permitted to pay the usual 
brokerage to the freight brokers, he is certainly very seriously 
embarrassed in his efforts to secure full cargoes for his Shipping 
Board vessels,” said Mr, Arledge. “It is rather difficult to justify 
the payment of the brokerage on cargo to certain destinations 
and not to others. 

“We are, however, not so much concerned with the method 
of securing cargo as we are with the fact that it must be secured. 
If, therefore, the Shipping Board after further careful considera- 
tion still feels that brokerage should not be paid on Cuban cargo, 
we feel that the Board should provide some other means of 
solicitation by its operators. For instance, the Board could au- 
thorize this company, for example, to establish traffic offices at 
certain important points and have those offices maintained from 
a fund to be raised by charging a certain percentage against all 
Cuban cargo secured by us, such percentage to be charged 
against the operation of each ship. This would then enable us 
to make very active solicitation of cargo for our Shipping Board 
vessels, and at the same time meet the criticism of those people 
who oppose the payment of fees to freight brokers on Cuban 
cargo. 

“The Board, as the largest owner of tonnage, should cer- 
tainly be interested in seeing that every possible effort is made 
to secure cargo and provide the means of enabling its new 
operators to secure the necessary traffic to make a profitable 
showing on the Board’s vessels.” 


CLASS RATES TO GREEN BAY, WIS. 


At the hearing on I. and S. 1290, held before Examiner 
Bronson Jewell in Chicago, February 19, Walter E. McCornack 
and W. F. Kerwin, traffic commissioner for the Green Bay Cham- 
ber of Commerce, appeared for the protestants. There beings 
no appearance for the respondents, the examiner read a tele 
gram from the chief examiner, which stated that the railroads 
had agreed to cancel the tariffs under suspension, thus closing 
the case. 


COAL FROM KY., TENN. AND VA. 


The Commission: has issued a supplemental order in I. and 
S. No. 1214, involving rates on coal from Kentucky, Tennessee 
and Virginia to northern and northwestern points, under which 
the carriers respondent in that case are required to cancel, on 
or before March 3, the rates in the suspended schedules that 


were found not justified in that report. It has also discontinued 
the case. 
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Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, Published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 

a @ 

Charter Party—Damages for Detention Not Within Demurrage 


Provision: 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit.) A clause of a 
charter party fixing the rate of demurrage for delay beyond the 
lay days after time for loading or discharging commenced held 
not to measure the damages for detention of the vessel while 
awaiting designation by the charterer of the port of loading.— 
Sugar Products Co. vs. Mobile & Gulf Nav. Co., 268 Fed, Rept. 
815. 

Charter Party—Sum for Which Vessel May Be Chartered Meas- 
ure of Damages for Detention by Charterer: 

The sum for which a vessel can be chartered in the market 
is the best evidence of her value for computing damages for her 
detention, and, in the absence of a market value, the value of 
her use to the owner in the business in which she was engaged 
becomes a proper basis for estimating damages.—Ibid. 

Charter Party—Determination of Time Charter Value of Vessel: 

The time charter value of a vessel may be arrived at by 
estimating the time which is ordinarily consumed in making a 
voyage, where she is employed in carrying cargoes at a fixed rate 
of freight.—Ibid. 

Charter Party—Interest on Damages for Detention by Charterer: 

Interest on damages awarded against a charterer for deten- 
tion of the vessel should be computed from the termination of 
the detention rather than from the beginning.—TIbid. 





1 a 
Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 
a © 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


Limitation of Liability for Non-Delivery of Interstate Telegram 

Binding: 

(Supreme Court of Mississippi, Division B.) Where a suit 
was instituted for damages for the non-delivery of a telegram, 
and a special plea was filed alleging that the message was an 
interstate message, and that conditions written on the back of 
the telegram exempted the company from damages beyond a 
certain amount stated therein, it was error to sustain a demurrer 
to such pleas, and where the amount recovered was in excess 
of the maximum amount stipulated for in the contract, the judg- 
ment will be reversed.—Western Union Telegraph Co. vs. Hal- 
bert, 86 So. Rept. 760. 

(Supreme Court of Mississippi, Division B.) Where a suit 
was instituted for damages for the non-delivery of a telegram, 
end a special plea was filed alleging that the message was an 
interstate message, and that conditions written on the back of 
the telegram exempted the company from damages beyond a 
certain amount stated therein, it was error to sustain a demurrer 
to such pleas, and where the amount recovered was in excess 
of the maximum amount stipulated for in the contract, the 
judgment will be reversed.—Western Union Telegraph Company 
vs. Allsworth, 86 So. Rept. 762. 

Liability of Consignee for Freight Charges: 

(Supreme Court of Wisconsin.) In an action against the 
consignee for the freight on an interstate lumber shipment, the 
fact that the railroad company’s agent negligently delivered an 
expense bill showing all freight charges prepaid, whereupon the 
consignee paid the consignor the full contract price, though the 
lumber was to be delivered at destination, f. 0. b., is no defense, 
for the interstate commerce act (U. S. Comp. St. 8565) forbids 
common carriers from giving any preference or advantage to 
any person or subjecting any person to any undue or unreason- 
able prejudice or disadvantage, and to hold that the railroad 
Company, by reason of estoppel, might be prevented from collect- 
Ing the freight due would violate the rule of public policy thus 
prescribed.—Chicago & N. W. Ry. Co. vs. J. I. Case Plow Works, 
180 N. W. Rept. 846. 

Telecraghs and Telephones—Valuation for Fixing Rates: 

_ (Distriet Court, S. D., Texas.) The value of the property 
of a publie service corporation, as a telephone company, for the 
purpose cf determining the reasonableness of rates, is to be taken 
‘S cf the time of the inquiry, with allowance for increase or 
decrease in value above or below its original cost, and consid- 
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ering, also, the cost of reproduction.—Southwestern Telegraph 
& Telephone Co. vs. City of Houston, 268 Fed. Rept 878. 

A contract embodied in a city ordinance, permitting the 
merger of two telephone companies and its acceptance, providing 
that there should be no increase in rates unless necessary to 
permit the new company to earn a fair return on “its capital 
actually invested,” in the local plant, where fully executed by 
acceptance of the ordinance and taking over and operating the 
property, held binding on the company, and to fix the valuation 
on which it was entitled to earn a fair return.—Ibid. 

Where a contract between a city and a telephone company, 
made by an ordinance, and its acceptance, fixed the valuation 
of the company’s property for rate purposes as “its capital 
actually invested” in the plant, no addition can be made to such 
valuation for going concern value of the plant.—lIbid. 
Telegraphs and Telephones—Working Capital Defined: 

The “working capital,’ on which a telephone company is 
entitled to earn a fair return, in addition to the value of its 
physical property, is the amount of cash and supplies necessary 
to be kept on hand to meet current expenses and contingencies 
as they arise in the proper conduct of the business.—Ibid. 
Telegraphs and Telephones—Contracts with Controlling Corpora- 

tion for Supplies Not Invalid: 

Contracts under which complainant telephone company paid 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company for apparatus 
and services in accounting and laboratory work, and a supply 
company for apparatus and supplies, practically all of the stock 
of both complainant and the supply company being owned by 
the American Company, held not invalid, in the absence of evi- 
dence that the prices paid were excessive or that they were not 
advantageous to complainant.—Ibid. 

Telegraphs and Telephones—Ordinance Rates Confiscatory: 

Rates for service by a telephone company fixed by ordinance 
held confiscatory and not enforceable, and the company held 
entitled to an increase which would enable it to earn a net return 
of 8 per cent on the capital invested.—Ibid. 


Telegraphs and Telephones—Findings of Master Not Conclusive 
in Suit to Enjoin Enforcement of State Statute: 


In a suit to enjoin enforcement of a state statute or mu- 
nicipal ordinance cn constitutional grounds, the court must ex- 
ercise its own judgment, unfettered by artificial rules, and cannot 
be ccncluded by findings of, fact made by a master.—Ibid. 


Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 


System, published by West Publishing Co., St Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


Carrier Liable for Loss from Fire Started by Mob, Where Neg- 
ligent: 

(Court of Appeals of Kentucky.) Though a mob in course 
of a race riot started a fire which burned a shipment, that fact 
alone does not relieve the carrier, where by the exercise of 
ordinary care it might have saved the shipment.—Southern Ry. 
Co. in Kentucky vs. John T, Barbee & Co., 226 S. W. Rept. 376. 

While a carrier of goods, as a railroad company, may con- 
tract against liability for loss of goods in transit through mobs 
or riots, it cannot contract against its own negligence, and is 
bound to exercise due care, though a rict be in progress and 
imperil the goods.—Ibid. 

Where in the case of a race riot in East St. Louis in 1917 
fires were started near railroad yards, the mobs burning down 
negro shacks in the vicinity, the railroad company is liable for 
the loss of a shipment, where there was no hostility displayed 
by the mobs to the railroad company’s property, and there was 
a great delay in sending for an engine to draw the car containing 
the shipment into a point of safety, it appearing that no suffi- 
cient guard was placed around the yards, and no arrangements 
made by the railroad officials to keep in touch with events.—Ibid. 


Terminal Carrier Not Liable for Shortage Occurring Before It 

Received Shipment: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Texarkana.) A terminal 
carrier was not liable at common law for shortage in the quan- 
tity of oats in a car as stated in a diversion order issued by it 
en the original bill of lading, where the loss occurred before 
the car was delivered to it, and it is not made liable for such 
loss by any statute, whether the shipment was interstate or 
intrastate.—Lancaster et al. vs. Smith et al., 226 S. W. Rept. 460. 

Where the trial court did not find the time of shipment on 
the line of the terminal carrier was unreasonable, and found only 
the amount of the decline in the market between the date of 
issuance of a diversion order by the carrier before the car was 
received from a comnecting carrier and the delivery of goods, 
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the findings do not support a judgment against the terminal car- 
rier for any depreciation in the market value of the goods.—Ibid. 


TRANSPORTATION AND DELIVERY BY CARRIER 


Carrier May Refuse to Transport Trunk Containing Intoxicating 
Liquors: 

(Springfield Court of Appeals, Missouri.) When a carrier 
finds that an unmarked trunk checked by a passenger to another 
state contains intoxicating liquors in violation of U. S. Cr. Code, 
240 (U. S. Comp. St. 10410), it may properly refuse to transport 
the same.—Shannon vs. Hines, Director-General of Railroads, 
226 S. W. Rept. 283. 

A carrier in checking a trunk could rely on the implied 
representation that it contained only what could go as proper 
baggage and on discovering that it contained articles which 
could not be carried as baggage under its tariff on file with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, its contract to transport was 
not binding.—Ibid. 

When a railroad discovered that an unmarked trunk checked 
by a passenger traveling to dry territory contained intoxicating 
liquor in violation of U. S. Comp. St. 8739, it was excused from 
transporting and delivering the trunk and its contents in the dry 
territory.—Ibid. 

Carrier Liable for Failure to Transport and Deliver Trunk and 
Contents Other Than Whisky When Illegally Confiscated by 
Government Officer: 

Where a United States revenue officer seized a trunk which 
contained whisky in violation of U. S. Cr. Code, 240 (U. S. Comp. 
St. 10410), and confiscated the trunk and its other contents as 
well as the whisky, when the whisky could have been readily 
removed from the trunk and its other contents, the officer indi- 
cating at once an intention to confiscate not only the whisky 
but the trunk and other contents, the mere fact of the seizure and 
confiscation did not relieve the carrier of liability for failure to 
properly care for the trunk and the contents other than the 
whisky.—Ibid. 

Where passenger going to another state checked a trunk 
containing whisky in violation of U. S. Cr. Code, 240 (U. S. Comp. 
St. 10410), and the trunk and contents were seized, the carrier, 
as to the trunk and contents other than whisky, was liable at 
least as a gratuitous bailee, and could be held responsible for 
gross negligence in handling and dealing with the trunk and its 
contents.—-Ibid. 

Burden Upon Carrier to Show Exercise of Care as to Lost Trunk 
and Contents: 

In an action to recover the value of a trunk and contents 
which defendant carrier failed to transport and deliver, a gov- 
ernment official having confiscated the trunk and contents by 
reason of its containing several bottles of whisky in violation 
of U. S. Cr. Code, 240 (U. S. Comp. St. 10410), the burden of 
proof was on defendant carrier to show that it exercised proper 
care with reference to the property other than the whisky, which 
was imposed on it as at least a gratuitous bailee.—lIbid. 
Whether Proper Care Exercised by Carrier Matter for Jury: 

In an action to recover the value of a trunk and contents 
which defendant carrier failed to transport and deliver, a gov- 
ernment official having seized the trunk by reason of its con- 
taining several bottles of whisky in violation of U. S. Cr. Code, 
240 (U. S. Comp. St. 10410), whether carrier exercised proper 
care as to the trunk and the contents other than the whisky 
held a question for the trial court sitting without a jury, the 
government official having confiscated the trunk and other con- 
tents as well as the whisky.—Ibid. 


Passenger Limited to Agreed Valuation for Lost Trunk: 

Where plaintiff passenger checked a trunk under an agreed 
valuation of $100, and the trunk was seized by a government 
official by reason of its containing whisky in violation of U. S. 
Cr. Code, 240 (U. S. Comp. St, 10410), and the carrier was neg- 
ligent in permitting the government official to dispose of the 
trunk and contents other than the whisky, plaintiff could re- 
cover no more than $100, notwithstanding that his wrong in 
placing the whisky in the trunk may have changed the degree 
of care or other incidents of defendant’s liability.—Ibid. 


Shipment of Trunk Containing Whisky Violation of Law: 


Shipment of an unmarked trunk containing whisky from 
one state to another, checked by a passenger, would be in plain 
violation of U. S. Cr. Code, 240 (U. S. Comp. St. 10410), requir- 
ing that a package containing intoxicating liquors be labeled on 
the outside when shipped in interstate commerce.—Ibid. 


Revenue Officer Could Confiscate Whisky Contained in Trunk, 
but Not Trunk and Other Contents: 


If an unmarked trunk checked by a passenger traveling to 
another state contained whisky, seizure of the whisky by a 
United States revenue officer and its confiscation by him was a 
proper and lawful act, under U. S, Cr. Code, 240 U. S. Comp. St. 
10410) .—Ibid. 

That an unmarked trunk in interstate commerce contained 
whisky in violation of U. S. Cr. Code, 240 (U. S. Comp. St. 10410), 
did not justify a United States revenue officer in seizing and 
confiscating the trunk and other contents,’ where the whisky 
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could readily have been removed from the trunk and its other 


contents.— Ibid. 
CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


Delay—Carrier to Excuse Must Notify Shipper of Congestion at 
Connecting Point: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Austin.) A carrier should 
notify a shipper of stock of a crowded and congested condition 
at a connecting point which would cause delay in shipments, and, 
failing to do so, such congested condition would be no excuse 
for delay in shipment.—Ft. Worth & R. G, Ry. Co. vs. Hasse, 226 
S. W. Rept. 448. ; 

Delay—Burden on Carrier to Excuse Prima Facie Unreasonable: 
A prima facie case of unreasonable delay having been shown 

in an action by a shipper for damages to a shipment of stock, it 

was incumbent upon the defendant to prove a valid excuse.— 

Ibid. 

Evidence—Testimony of Loss of Stock on Other Shipments Ad. 
missible: 

In an action for damages to shipment of stock by reason of 
negligent delay and improper bedding, it was permissible for 
plaintiff to testify as to whether he ever had any cattle killed 
in the same quantity at any other time when shipped over 
defendant’s road.—Ibid. 

Pleading—Not Necessary to Allege Evidential Facts: 
The plaintiff need not allege evidential facts upon which he 

relies.—Ibid. 

Appeal and Error—Bill Not Sustained by Statement of Facts 
Presents No Question: ; ; 
Where statement of facts fails to show any testimony given 

by a witness on the question of reasonable time for shipment 

of stock as complained of in a bill of exception, assignment that 
court erred in overruling objection to question, “Please state 
whether or not these cattle were in such condition to stand the 
trip if they had been handled in the usual and ordinary manner 
and had reached their destination in a reasonable time in a car 
that was bedded in the usual way,” and an answer, “I think they 
would have stood the trip all right,” cannot be sustained on 

appeal.—Ibid. , 

Switching Company Held Agent of Carrier and Not Connecting 
Line: 

Where carrier undertook transportation and delivery of stock 
at a certain point and employed a switching company as its 
agent and instrumentality to make the delivery, the switching 
company was its agent, for whose negligence it was as much 
liable as for negligence occurring on its own line, and it was 
liable for damages to the cattle and loss occasioned by unrea- 
sonable delay.—Ibid. 

' In an action for damages to a shipment of stock occasioned 
by unreasonable delay, held that a switching company, although 
it might be regarded as a transportation company, was not a 
connecting carrier for whose negligence defendant would not be 
liable.—Ibid. 

Carrier, having contracted to deliver a shipment of stock 
to certain parties at a certain point, could not delegate its duty 
to provide proper facilities for delivering the stock in question 
to a switching company and thereby escape liability for the 
negligence of the switching company, under Rev. St. 1911, art. 
6687.—Ibid. 


CONSTRUCTION PERMISSION DENIED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Holding that the application of the Western Pacific for 
authority to construct a branch line of 1.75 miles in length in 
Butte county, California, involved only a spur track, the Com- 
mission has dismissed the application (Finance Docket No. 75) 
on the ground that the proposed construction does not come 
within the meaning of that part of the transportation act re 
quiring approval of the Commission. 

“The proposed line is to be 1.75 miles in length,” the Com- 
mission said, “extending from the applicant’s main line at Bid 
well to a point called Bidwell Bar. The branch will terminate 
in a tract of timber and no station is to be established thereon. 
The sole purpose of the extension is to reach such tract of 
timber, which is not at present accessible to any line of rail- 
road. No future extension of the branch is contemplated. The 
only traffic that will move over the branch will be logs, all 
owned by one lumber company, which operates a mill at Oro- 
ville, about 10 miles from Bidwell, on the applicant’s mail 
line. No other shipper will or can be served by the branch. 
The operation will be purely a switching movement from Bid- 
well, where the billing of the log shipments, in any event, must 
be done. No passenger service over the proposed branch will 
be required. 

“Upon the facts presented, we are of the opinion that the 
branch line in question, if built to serve the purpose indicated, 
will be a spur track, within the meaning of paragraph (22), 
Section 1 of the interstate commerce act, and that paragraphs 
(18) to (21), both inclusive, of said section, do not apply to the 
construction proposed. An order will be entered dismissing the 
proceeding.” 
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SPEED IN FREIGHT MOVEMENT 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We again wish to call your attention to the prompt move- 
ment we are receiving on carload shipments of Jell-O destined 
various points. We believe the railroads are doing everything 
in their power to speed up movement of carload traffic, and are 
again citing a case which has been called to our attention. 

A carload of Jell-O destined East St. Louis, Ill., routed 
Wabash, was forwarded from Buffalo the morning of the twelfth 
and arrived in East St. Louis on the morning of the fourteenth. 
It was delivered to consignee the morning of the fifteenth. An- 
other carload of Jell-O, destined Kansas City, Mo., went west 
from Buffalo over the Wabash the morning of the ninth and 
arrived at destination the morning of the fourteenth. 

Another carload Jell-O, destined Davenport, Ia., routed from 
Buffalo, Nickel Plate and Rock Island, went west from Buffalo 
11 a. m. on the tenth and was delivered to the Rock Island on 
the twelfth. 

Service of this kind, we believe, should be supported by 
shippers who appreciate prompt movement. 

The Genesee Pure Food Company, 
H. L. Gayton, Traffic Manager. 
Le Roy, N. Y., Feb. 16, 1921. 


A CORRECTION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I note the report in the issue of February 19 of the hear- 
ing in Chivago, February 16 and 17, in regard to Docket No. 
11699. The statements as to the testimony I presented are 
not exactly in accordance with what I said. 

I think it is a well-known fact that the minimum weight 
on packing-house products is 30,000 pounds and on fresh meats 
21,000 pounds. It is almost equally well known that the mini- 
mum weight applicable on mixed carloads of these commodities 
is 24,000 pounds. It was these figures that I presented to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission rather than the ones you 
mentioned. 

American Farm Bureau Federation, 
C. B. Hutchings, Assistant Traffic Manager. 
Chicago, Feb. 23, 1921. , 


ACCURACY OF RAILROAD SCALES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Relative to the method of scale weighing adopted by dif- 
ferent carriers, and with reference to a letter of Charles H. 
Mohan, in the February 12 issue of The Traffic World, would 
appreciate this opportunity of relating one of our experiences. 
This particular instance concerns a car of watermelons loaded 
at a South Carolina point on the Seaboard Air Line Railway. 
The shipper has furnished an affidavit that 1,260 watermelons 
were loaded, weighing from 15 to 25 pounds each, and being 
of an average weight of 18 pounds, or a total of 22,680 pounds. 

This, of course, being under the minimum for this com- 
modity, we were willing to pay on a minimum carload basis of 
24,000 pounds. The carriers, however, maintain that this car 
Was weighed in transit, and scaled 35,000 pounds. On filing 
claim for this overcharge, carriers contend that their scale 
weight should be upheld, and have twice declined our claim. 
Having furnished comparative freight bills, also account of sales 
covering watermelons loaded from the same section during the 
Same period, we believe we have supplied sufficient evidence to 
enable carriers to refund the overcharge on this shipment, which 
1s a matter of $63. 

We know as well as the shipper, that this carload of water- 
melons could not have weighed 35,000 pounds, and yet carriers 
refuse to recede from their position. It has been our experience 
that scale weighing invariably works to the disadvantage of 
the shipper, and we also believe that a great number of unjust 
charges have been collected on a basis of this method of weigh- 
Ing. Would appreciate hearing from some of your readers rela- 
tive to this subject. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 17, 1921. O. E. Spooner. 


COST OF DISTRIBUTING TARIFFS 


Editor The Traffic World: 
With reference to your note at the bottom of my letter 
Published on page 347 of The Traffic World, February 12: 





When writing the above mentioned letter, it was fully real- 
ized that the first cost of printing was the largest. However, 
the costs for additional copies was exceedingly large. There is 
another fact which has evidently been overlooked, and that is 
the expense incurred in the handling of unnecessary issues, 
not only in distribution, but at the small agencies. When tariffs 
are received from the printer, it is necessary to employ a force 
to handle the distribution of the issue, which entails counting, 
stamping and mailing of the issue to the various firms and line 
agents—also connecting lines. When the agent receives copies 
of tariffs which he does not use, he is required by law to post 
and retain on file in his station, until such time as they are 
cancelled. By figuring the labor saved in dollars and cents, it 
can readily be seen what the amount of saving would be if all 
railroads could secure permission from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to abandon the furnishing and posting of unneces- 
sary issues which are not used at the smaller stations. 

I am sorry my first letter was not specific enough to show 
the amount saved in the labor, etc., in addition to printing costs. 

G. M. Scarff, Traffic Manager, Allith-Prouty Co. 

Danville, Ill., Feb. 22, 1921. 


STEAM AND ELECTRIC CONSOLIDATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Under section 407, paragraph 4, of the transportation act, 
1920, the Interstate Commerce Commission is to work toward 
the consolidation of railroads into a limited number of systems, 
providing this can be done with competition preserved and with- 
out disturbing existing routes and channels of trade and com- 
merce. 

Even the commencement of such consolidations is in the 
distant future because of the enormity of the task and the re 
sponsibility connected with it. A number of plans have been 
submitted, and believing suggestions to be always in order, we 
venture to tread on an angle of transportation that has been 
permitted to shift for itself, to a certain extent, at least. 

We hear at times about the railroad’s loss in handling pack- 
age freight, particularly short haul freight. We hear of the 
loss of freight to the interurban trucking lines. Merchandise 
cars run light because the business is not there. Ten to twelve 
thousand pounds of L. C. L. freight very often move in a sixty 
or eighty thousand capacity car. Handling charges of 10 cents 
per package have been suggested as a possible means of over- 
coming the deficiency between the gross revenue and the actual 
cost of handling. 

Some if not all of these facts or fancies, and others not 
mentioned, seem to point to the necessity for harmonization of 
steam and electric lines, particularly where the two parallel. 
There is a competition that seems to be destructive. The rail- 
road loses much freight to the electric line. The electric line 


could render a better service if it had more freight. It usually 
has smaller cars, and is really an L. C. L. Jine. Many electric 
lines have endeavored to get into car load business. By a con- 


solidation of the two, especially where they parallel, freight, car 
load or less, as well as passengers, could be shipped by steam or 
electricity, whichever proved the most efficient. This would 
probably mean that the electric service could be piled up with 
the short haul L. C. L. freight and passengers. The steam 
road could be given the right of way for heavy traffic, including 
long haul movement. The accommodation train could largely 
be eliminated. In time the trolley wire could be moved over to 
the railroad’s right of way, and an actual physical consolidation 
perfected. 

The thoughts expounded above are very much in the rough, 
but it does seem to the writer that there is opportunity for a world 
of improvement, and that untold sums of money could be saved, 
and much improved service rendered. 

H. G. Huhn, Traffic Manager, Owens Bottle Co. 

Toledo, O., Feb. 16, 1921. 


' L. & N. LOAN 


Permission to pledge as collateral security on short-term 
notes $22,164,000 of various classes of its bonds and $4,126.725 
shares of railroad stock held by it is asked by the Louisville 
& Nashville in a petition filed with the Commission. The im- 
mediate purpose of the authority requested, the company states, 
is to pledge certain of the securities for a loan of $4,500,000 
from J: P. Morgan & Co. The loan is to be applied on the 
purchase price of equipment. 
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UTAH RATES, FARES AND CHARGES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In No. 11831, Utah Rates, Fares and Charges, the Commis- 
sion has ordered the carriers to remove on or before April 1 the 
discrimination against interstate commerce caused by intrastate 
passenger fares and excess baggage charges lower than inter- 
state charges, but it held that the intrastate rates on ore and 
coal were reasonably high and not unreasonably preferential, un- 
duly prejudicial, or unjustly discriminatory against interstate 
commerce. 


COMMENT ON INDIANA CASE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Commenting on the exception made as to intrastate rates on 
coal moving 30 miles or less by the Commission in the Indiana 
intrastate rate decision, John E. Benton, general solicitor of 
the National Association of Railway and Utilities Commissioners, 
in a bulletin to state commissions, Feb. 18, said: 

“It will be noted that the exception, like exceptions of commu- 
tation rates in orders heretofore made, involves a denial of the 
claim, uniformly made by carriers, that failure to make a percent- 
age increase of an intrastate rate equal to the percentage author- 
ized by the federal commission necessarily creates a discrimination. 
On the other hand, it will be noted that to the contention made 
on behalf of Indiana that the advance proposed in brick rates 
will create a discriminatory situation by placing rates in Indi- 
ana on a higher level than in Illinois, the Commission said: 
‘A further increase in the Illinois intrastate rates may be neces- 
sary, but that matter must be left for treatment in another pro- 
ceeding. No good reason appears why we should not require the 
removal of the discrimination against interstate commerce that 
results from the Indiana intrastate rates.’ ” 


KENYON BILL INTRODUCED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The bill (S. 5020) introduced February 18 in the Senate by 
Senator Kenyon of Iowa, providing for amendment of the trans- 
portation act with a view to giving the states exclusive control 
over intrastate rates, is brief. It provides for the insertion of the 
words “in interstate commerce” after the word “charges” in the 
first sentence of Section 15-a of the interstate commerce act 
which constitutes a definition of “rates,” the object being to 
oo the jurisdiction of the Commission wholly to interstate 
rates. 


In subdivision (2) of section 15-a, the bill provides for the 
addition of the following: “Provided, further, that the Commis- 
sion shall have no power to fix or adjust rates, either passeng°r 
or freight, which are entirely within a state, and such power to 
fix or regulate intrastate rates is hereby conferred entirely upon 
the respective states.” That is all there is to the bill. 

Senator Kenyon had previously announced he would submit 
the bill. He acted in response to the resolution adopted by the 
Iowa legislature printed in The Traffic World of February 19. It 
is not expected there will be any action on the bill at this ses- 
sion. It was referred to the committee on interstate commerce. 

Those who know the views of Senator Cummins, the senior 
senator from Iowa and chairman of the Senate interstate com- 
merce committee, on the subject of intrastate and interstate reg- 
ulation doubt whether he will give full support to the bill. Sena- 
tor Cummins left for Florida just after the Commission had 
issued its decision in the New York passenger fare case—the 
first of the intrastate rate cases that was decided by the Com- 
mission. Aé¢ that time he declined to discuss the action of the 
Commission, but he did say the transportation system could not 
be maintained by having interstate rates on one level and in- 
trastate rates on another. He is expected to return to Washing- 
ton shortly, 

The question arises in connection with the bill—if it means 
what it says—as to whether it would not have the effect of 
nullifying Section 13 of the act relating to the removal of dis- 
crimination against interstate commerce and under which, in 
conjunction with Section 15-a, the Commission held it had the 
power to issue the orders it has made in the intrastate rate cases. 
In other words, if the power to fix or regulate intrastate rates is 
“conferred entirely upon the respective states,“ would the Com- 
mission have the authority to remove discrimination against in- 
terstate commerce, even though proof of discrimination were 
shown to the satisfaction of the state commissions? Alleged lack 
of proof of discrimination has been one of the main contentions 
of the state commissions in charging that the Commission has 
exceeded its powers under Section 13. They have not, opposed 
application by the Commission of the principle in the so-called 
Shreveport cases and they have contended that that was what 
they thought they were getting in Section 13. 

Questioned February 22 as to what he intended to accom- 
plish by his bill providing for regulation of intrastate rates by 
the states, Senator Kenyon said he wished to establish the status 
that existed before the Commission interpreted the transporta- 
tion act as it had in the intrastate rate cases. He said it was 
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his idea that the Commission would still have the power to 
deal with so-called Shreveport situations because of the Su- 
preme Court decisions. He said he probabdy would redraft the 
measure and introduce it at the extraordinary session after 
March 4. He said he did not expect to get action on the bil! at 
this session. 


INDIANA COMMISSION FIGHTS 


The Indiana public service commission has brought injunc- 
tion proceedings in the federal court at Indianapolis to prevent 
the Interstate Commerce Commission from enforcing its order 
in the Indiana intrastate rate case. The petition will be con- 
sidered by the court March 3. The suit is similar to the suits 
brought on behalf of state commissions in other states. It is 
charged that the federal Commission acted on the “arbitrary 
theory and assumption” that it has power to prescribe intra- 
state rates where such rates are lower than interstate rates. 

“Indiana is taking the same action that New York, Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois and other states have taken in the matter when 
their rates were raised,” said E. I. Lewis, chairman of the state 
commission. “The fundamental question behind this is whether 
the state or federal government under the new transportation act 
has jurisdiction to adjust intrastate rates. The states have all 
banked their stand on the contention that it lies within the sov- 
ereigny of a state to fix its intrastate rates.” 


COURT SUSTAINS COMMISSION 


The federal court in New York, in which the attorney-gen- 
eral of New York sued against the United States and the Com- 
missicn for a decision holding the latter’s order in the passenger 
fare case invalid, has decided that Congress has power to fix 
state rates and that the Commission was acting within its 
jurisdiction making the order. The suit was dismissed. The 
state will appeal to the Supereme Court. 


CHANGES IN STATE RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission, February 18, sent instructions to tariff 
issuing officers and agents telling them how to handle tariffs 
made necessary by its decisions in cases in which it found that 
state rates discriminated against interstate commerce. 

In that order it announced that it would permit changes in 
rates established as a result of formal complaints against state 
rates, “only by supplemental formal orders in the cases or in 
proceedings supplemental thereto or thereafter instituted.” Under 
no conditions will it give sixth section permission to change such 
rates on less than statutory notice. 

These instructions are regarded by those who have had to 
consider the matter of changes in intrastate rates resulting from 
orders to remove discrimination against interstate commerce as 
elmost, if not altogether, petrifying such rates. It has been 
pointed out that the Commission’s only power is to order the re- 
moval of discriminations against interstate commcrce. In the 
event carriers should reduce interstate rates, on statutory notice, 
there is no clear way for removing the resultant discrimination 
against intrastate commerce, unless it should be admitted that 
in such a situation the power of the state to order changes should 
extend to rates prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion. 
The instructicns issued by. the Commission are as follows: 


The Commission desires to direct attention to the fact that some 
do not appear to understand the proper procedure in connection with 
orders of this Commission requiring removal of discrimination against 
interstate commerce brought about by failure to increase rates or 
fares upon intrastate commerce in amounts corresponding to the in- 
ceases authorized and made effective under Ex Parte 74. 

Every tariff filed in compliance with such orders must: F 7 

(1) Bear an I. C. C. number in the regular series of the issuing 
agent or carrier. 

(2) Show on title page the following: F 

The intrastate rates (or fares) contained herein are filed in com- 
pliance with the order of the Interstate Commerce Commission of 
veeesGgedasaache 40s , 1921, in Docket No. ...... ; 

(3) Provide specifically that such rates, fares or charges apply 
on, or only upon, intrastate traffic. 

Note.—Attention is called to the fact that the order referred to 
does not authorize changes in or the establishment of interstate rates, 
fares or charges; therefore, no interstate rates, fares or charges may 
be established upon less than statutory notice without special per- 
mission of the Commission. : 

The Commission will not consider applications for special permis~- 
sion under the sixth section to amend such intrastate rates, fares = 
charges after they have been filed, except for the purpose of correct- 
ing errors made in filing tariffs, which errors resulted in the estab- 
lishment of rates which do not conform to the order of the Com- 
mission. Where orders in formal cases provide for the ae soon 
lishment and maintenance of intrastate rates upon bases set os 
in such orders, the Commission will authorize changes therein onl) hd 
supplemental formal orders in the cases or in proceedings supp!c- 
mental thereto or thereafter instituted. 


is- 


REDUCTION ON ORES 


Senator Borah of Idaho has submitted to the Senate a reso 
lution of the Idaho Mining Association of Boise, Idaho, favoring 
a reduction in freight rates on ores. It was referred to the 
committee on interstate commerce. 
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Personal Notes 





* 

The Georgia & Florida Railway announces the appointment 
of D. F. Kirkpatrick, assistant general freight agent at Augusta, 
and H. K. Wilkinson, division freight agent at Valdosta, Ga. 

The Shippers Service Association, under supervision of 
L L. Burlingame, for many years general manager of the Ter- 
minal Railroad Association of St. Louis, and W. E, McGarry, 
who was associated with Mr. Burlingame and later connected 
with the American Railroad Association, car service division, 
as chairman of the St. Louis district, handling railroad matters 
in that territory for twenty-seven carriers, has been organized 
jn St. Louis. 

A. G. Marriner is appointed district freight representative 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company at San Francisco and 
L. G. Reynolds is appointed district freight and passenger repre- 
sentative at Omaha. 

Fred Krickel, traffic manager, Debevoise-Anderson Company, 
(Inc.), New York, has been appointed sales representative of the 
coal department. 

L. R. Jones is appointed traveling freight agent of the Gulf 
Coast Lines at Monterrey, Mexico. 

The Denver & Rio Grande Railroad announces the following 
changes: W. C. Connor, Jr., general agent, New York, having 
resigned to accept service with another railroad; J. E. Courtney, 
general agent, transferred from Chicago to New York; a. Ss 
Hohl, general agent, transferred from St. Louis to Chicago; 
L. D. Gruber, traveling freight and passenger agent, promoted 
to general agent, St. Louis. 

E. L. McCaulley is appointed freight tariff agent of the West- 
ern Maryland Railway Company, with headquarters at Baltimore, 
Md., vice W. S. Burton, promoted. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


Robert J. Menzies, manager of traffic and foreign sales man- 
ager of the International Nickel Company, is president of the 
New York Traffic Club and presided at its annual banquet, held 





ROBERT J. MENZIES 


at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, February 21. He entered railroad 
Service as messenger for the New York Central Lines in 1882. 
In June, 1918, he left railroad work to take his present position. 
He was then general eastern freight agent of the New York 
Central, at New York. The speakers at the club’s annual dinner 
were Dr. Royal S. Copeland, commissioner of health, New York 
City, and Jewel P. Lightfoot, general counsel, Wilson & Co., 
Chicago. At the speakers’ table there were thirty-three presi- 
dents of railroads and industrial concerns. 
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The Traffic Club of Syracuse has elected the following offi- 
cers: W. J. O’Neil, president; E. L. Carson, vice-president; 
F. M. Varah, secretary and treasurer. 





The Transportation Club of Louisville will hold its annual 
election at the Pendennis Club on February 28. Following are 
the two tickets in the field: 

The Red Ticket: President, C. A. Pennington, Supt. Ter- 
minals, C. C. C. & St. L. and C. & O.; vice-president, Richard 
Bean, president Louisville National Bank; Secretary-treasurer, 
W. T. Vandenburgh, commercial agent, Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
way Company. Directors, E. M. Haynes, traffic manager, the 
Mengel Company; William Humphreys, division freight agent, 
Southern Railway Company; G. E. Jonte, manager, Kentucky 
Creameries Company; E. G. Jones, city passenger agent, L. & N. 
Railroad Company. 

The Blue Ticket: President, Walter R. Hensley, trainmas- 
ter, L. H. & St. L. Railway Company; vice-president, Fred Bor- 
ries, traffic manager, Ballard & Ballard Company; secretary- 
treasurer, W. T. Vandenburgh, commercial agent, Seaboard Air 
Line Railway Company. Directors: W. J. Ryan, assistant traf- 
fic manager, American Tobacco Company; L. O. Smith, district 
freight agent, B. & O. Railroad Company; Arthur M. Stephens, 
A. T. M., the Standard Oil Company; B. T. Breckenridge, A. G. 
F. A., Illinois Central Railway Company. 





The Traffic Club of Baltimore will hold its annual meeting 
March 1. Following are the nominations for officers: Presi- 
dent, Gordon P. White; first vice-president, C. B. Mitchell; 
second vice-president, Walter Gessford, secretary, C. C. Kailer; 
treasurer, William A. Cohen. Board of governors—Chairman, 
P. E. McIntyre; E. R. Harris, W. F. Richardson, George M. 
Smith, T. Herbert Fee, H. P. Shook, Philip S. Ball. 





The Traffic Club of Denver was organized at a meeting 
February 16. It is composed of the foremost railroad and com- 
mercial traffic men in Denver. The purpose is to promote the 
interests of Denver and community as a medium of exchange 
between railroad and commercial men where vital matters per- 
taining to the industrial and traffic life of Denver can be dis- 
cussed. Meetings will be held monthly and, in to addition to 
taking up traffic subjects, there will be entertainment of first- 
class order and dinner. The following officers and directors 
were elected: President, J. F. Vallery of the C. B. & Q. Railway; 
first vice-president, F. B. Choate, of the Union Pacific; second 
vice-president, Harry Dickinson, of the Civic Association; sec- 
retary and treasurer, C. B. Rader, of the Denver Grain Exchange 
Association. Directors: Fred Wild, D.. R. G.; F. B. Choate, 
U. P.; L. P. Banks, S. P.; Geo. W. Martin, R. I.; F. W. Myers, 
S. F.; M. H. McEwen, C. M. & St. P.; Ashley Paynor, I. G. N.; 
John Vallery, C. B. & Q.; T. J. Toner, D. S. L.; Mr, Flickinger, 
Morey Merc. Company; H. G. Naylor, Midwest Oil Company; 
F. M. Andrews, Denver Dry Goods Company; G. W. Work, 
Colo. M. & E. Company; Harry Dickinson, Civic Association; 
C. B. Rader, the Denver Grain Exchange Association, 





The Traffic Club of Wichita Falls, Tex., has been organized. 
A. A. Spencer, traffic manager of the Lone Star Refining Com- 
pany, has been elected president. Other officers are C. D. Arnold, 
traffic manager of the Wichita Motors Company, first vice-presi- 
dent; H. G. Smith, district freight and passenger agent of the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad, second vice-president; C. 
L. Fontaine, assistant manager and traffic manager of the Wichita 
Falls & Southern Railroad, third vice-president; J. W. Chatham, 
Jr., secretary-treasurer. Members of the board of directors are: 
C. D. Arnold, G. L. Berry, W. S. Brown, J. W. Chatham, Jr., 
C. L. Fontaine, E. S. Goodner, F. W. Grace, O, E. Maer, H. G. 
Smith and A. A. Spencer. The last Friday of every month was 
selected as the regular meeting date for the new organization. 





The Traffic Club of Oklahoma City was organized February 
14 with the following officers: H. C. Conley, president; H. H. 
Hunt, first vice-president; H. D. Driscoll, second vice-president; 
K, C. Baker, secretary; D. D. Decker, treasurer; J. L. Carleton 
and M. C. Burton, directors. The club plans a smoker the even- 
ing of March 7, at which time the object and purpose of the 
club will be explained to two hundred invited guests eligible 
to membership. 





The Traffic Club of Chicago will hold its annual meeting 
March 29. The following ticket has been named by the nom- 
inating committee: For president, R. B. Robertson, assistant 
freight traffic manager, Union Pacific System; for first vice- 
president, J. A. Brough, traffic manager, Crane Company; for 
second vice-president, J. E. Weller, freight traffic manager, Penn- 
sylvania System; for third vice-president, J. H. Walden, presi- 
dent, Chicago Railway Printing Company; for secretary, E. S. 
Buckmaster, assistant general agent, American Railway Express 
Company; for treasurer, J. F, Coykendall, treasurer, Chicago 
Great Western Railroad. For directors for two years, E. L. 
Dalton, general traffic manager, Montgomery Ward & Co.; 
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T. J. Wall, general agent, passenger department, Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway; C. E. Barry, western freight manager, United 
American Lines; W. J. M. Lahl, traffic manager, American Seat- 


ing Company. 





At the meeting of the National Freight Traffic Golf Asso- 
ciation in New York February 21 Carl Howe, traffic manager 
of the Michigan Central, was elected president, and C. B. Sex- 
ton, general eastern agent of the Northern Pacific, was elected 
secretary and treasurer. During the war period the National 
Freight Traffic Golf Association held only one or two tourna- 
ments. Action now taken is in the nature of a reorganization. 


NEW YORK TRAFFIC LEAGUE 


Complete organization of the New York State Industrial 
Traffic League was effected February 18 at Utica. Norman D. 
Chapin, manager of the Traffic Bureau of the Syracuse Chamber 
of Commerce, temporary chairman of the League, was elected 
president. The League plans to take up within the state mat- 
ters of interest to carriers and shippers, in the same manner 
national affairs are handled by the National Industrial Traffic 
League. Other officers are: Vice-president, F, W. Burton, Roch- 
ester; secretary and treasurer, J. C. Field, Elmira; executive 
committee, F. E. Grace, Brooklyn; W. C. Chapman, Jamestown; 
John G. Duffy, Utica; W. D. Sanderson, Buffalo; and C. W. Nash, 
Albany. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The surplus of cars for the week ending February 15 was 
392,550 and the shortage was 388. 

Class one roads established a record of 31.2 tons per car in 
December, the highest loading per car in the history of the 
roads, They produced thirty-four and a half. billion net ton- 
miles, a decrease of almost three billion as compared with No- 
vember. 


SUMMARY OF FREIGHT TONNAGE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The total revenue freight carried by class 1 roads in the quar- 
ter endiag Sept. 30, 1920, amounted to 17,672,592 carloads and 
628,045,169 tons, according to a summary of freight commodity 
statistics issued by the Bureau of Statistics of the Commission. 
Of the total tonnage, 24,274,544 tons represented merchandise, 
L. C. L. freight. 

The tonnage carried in this period was considerably in ex- 
cess of the tonnage carried in the two preceding quarters. In 
the quarter ending June 30, 1920, the total was 520,270,086 tons 
and in the quarter ending March 31, 1920, 511,699,501 tons. The 
number of carloads in the quarter ending June 30 was 14,982, 
741 and in the quarter ending March 31, 15,115,677. 

In the quarter ending September 30, the amounts of classes 
of commodities handled were as follows: Products of agricul- 
ture, 1,044,663 carloads originated, with tonnage of 26,734,522 
tons, and 2,215,180 carloads with tonnage of 54,537,971 tons of 
total revenue freight carried; products of animals, 529,119 car- 
loads of 6,374,286 tons originated, and 879,918 carloads of 11,065,- 
677 tons of total revenue freight carried; products of mines, 4,271,- 
478 carloads of 206,148,332 tons originated, and 7,205,790 carloads 
of 346,040,830 tons of total revenue freight carried; products of 
forests, 984,314 carloads of 26,585,525 tons originated, and 1,940,- 
971 carloads of 52,316,085 tons of total revenue freight carried; 
manufacturers and miscellaneous, 2,742,037 carloads of 71,369,465 
tons originated, and 5,430,733 carloads of 139,810,062 tons of total 
revenue freight carried; total carload traffic, 9,571,611 carloads 
of 337,212,130 tons originated, and 17,672,592 carloads of 603,- 
770,625 tons total revenue freight carried; merchandise, L. C. L. 
freight, 13,910,125 tons originated and 24,274,544 tons total 
revenue freight carried. 

In the Eastern district the class 1 roads originated 4,403,- 
065 carloads of carload and L. C. L. traffic of 168,398,982 tons 
and carried a total of 9,272,434 carlnads of 348,535,832 tons. 

In the Pocahontas district, the carriers originated 398,162 
carloads of 18,661,374 tons and carried 604,265 carloads of 25,628,- 
776 tons. 

In the Southern district 1,218,227 carloads of 39,653,528 tons 
originated and 2,147,106 carloads of 66,916,052 tons were carried. 

In the Western district, 3,552,157 carloads of 124,408,371 
tons a and 5,648,787 carloads of 186,964,509 tons were 
carried. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In the week ending February 12, 15,370 fewer cars of reve- 
nue freight were loaded than in the preceding week, the total 
being 681,627, as compared with 696,997 in the week ending 
February 5, according to the weekly report of the car service 
division of the American Railway Association. 


In the corre- 
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sponding weeks of 1920 and 1919 the total loading amounteg 
to 786,633 and 687,128 cars, respectively. 

With the exception of merchandise, L. C. L., there were 
substantial decreases in the loading of all commodities in the 
week ending February 12, as compared with the corresponding 
week in 1920. 

Loading by districts for the week ending February 12 ang 
for the corresponding week of 1920 was as follows: 

Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 4,492 and 4,949. 
live stock, 2,877 and 2,848; coal, 42,605 and 49,524; coke, 959 
and 3,952; forest products, 8,434 and 6,090; ore, 844 and 1,994. 
merchandise, L. C. L., 45,521 and 24,950; miscellaneous, 53,381 
and 77,239; total, 1921, 159,113; 1920, 171, 546; 1919, 160,610. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 1,856 and 
2,698; live stock, 2,867 and 3,055; coal, 46,327 and 49,738; coke, 
5,265 and 3,204; forest products, 3,248 and 4,024; ore, 2,642 and 
2,416; merchandise, L. C. L., 32,676 and 33,495; miscellaneous, 
46, 710 and 62,534; total, 1921, ‘141, 591; 1920, 161, 164, 1919, 144 412, 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 167 and 
176; live stock, 94 and 99; coal, 13,957 and 20,041; coke, 139 
and 731; forest products, 1,451 and 1,864; ore, 51 and 302; mer. 
chandise, L. C. L., 2,460 and 156; miscellaneous, 4,897 and 9,614; 
total, 1921, 23,316; 1920, 32,983; 1919, 26,400. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,184 and 
3,904; live stock, 1,796 and 2,454; coal, 21,830 and 24,682; coke, 
660 and 321; forest products, 12,866 and 16,709; ore, 942 and 
2,524; merchandise, L. C. L., 36,664 and 20,151; miscellaneous, 
29,464 and 55,205; total, 1921, 107,406; 1920, 125,950; 1919, 108. 
939. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 10,042 
and 10,006; live stock, 8,214 and 7,804; coal, 5,856 and 13,518: 
coke, 1,617 and 1,166; forest products, 18,735 and 20,464; ore, 
1,136 and 1,582; merchandise, L. C. L., 24,245 and 20,274; mis. 
cellaneous, 27,633 and 39,934; total, 1921, 97,478; 1920, 114,748: 
1919, 103,199. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 8,937 
and 9,872; live stock, 9,817 and 9,969; coal, 16,557 and 23,764; 
coke, 290 and 463; forest products, 2,934 and 5,630; ore, 2,078 
and 2,798; merchandise, L. C. L., 27,874 and 22,082; miscella- 
neous, 28,796 and 43,440; total, 1921, 96,783; 1920, 118,018; 1919, 
94,074. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 4,201 and 
3,974; live stock, 1,791 and 2,553; coal, 4,654 and 7,104; coke, 
96 and 140; forest products, 6,214 and 6,931; ore, 401 and 567; 
merchandise, L. C..L., 15,952 and 16,469; miscellaneous, 22,731 


and 24,486; total, 1921, 56,040; 1920, 62,224; 1919, 49,494. 
Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 32,879 and 
35,579; live stock, 27,456 and 28,782; coal, 151,786 and 188,371; 


coke, 9,026 and 9,977; forest products, 53,882 and 61,712; ore, 
8,094 and 12,183; merchandise, L. C. L., 184,892 and 137,577; 
miscellaneous, 213,612 and 312,452; total, 1921, 681,627; 1920, 
786,633; 1919, 687,128. 

Note: L. C. L. merchandise loading figures for 1921 and 1920 are 
not comparable because some roads are not able to separate their 
» C. L. freight and miscellaneous of 1920. Add merchandise and 
miscellaneous figures to get a fair comparison. 


ADVOCATES REDUCED RATES 


The Transportation Club of Tulsa, Okla., has issued the fol- 
lowing circular, addressed to “the business interests of America”: 

“It is generally conceded that one of the principal factors 
responsible for the general business depression and reduced 
freight movement throughout the country today is the present 
freight rate bases, which is entirely out of line in ratio to the 
market prices of basic commodities and general merchandise. 

“It is also apparent that the only solution of the problem 
confronting the transportation system of the country today is 
in increased tonnage, as volume ‘is the basis of profit in all lines 
of business. 

“We suggest as a solution of the problem the abrogation of 
the McAdoo general advance of June 25, 1918, which was a wal- 
time measure in its entirety. 

“The effect of the present freight rates in reducing and re 
tarding the movement of such basic commodities as farm prod- 
ucts, raw materials, etc., is obvious and it is known that the 
abrogation of this specific advance would largely solve the prob 
lem. The movement of farm products alone at this time will 
put in circulation the money necessary to practically liquidate 
the farmer’s obligations, finance his coming crops, and stimulate 
business which has been suffering from a Buyer’s strike the 
past four months, with a result that a marked increased move 
ment in freight tonnage will soon follow. 

“The economic and efficient operation of the carriers to 
gether with the increased tonnage which will result from this 
rate re-adjustment will be one of the big contributing factors 
in the stimulation of business activity and the attendant return 
of the country to normalcy and prosperity. 

“This is a matter that deserves serious thought and col- 
sideration.” 


Copies of the current DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD 
for eastern subscribers are mailed on the “Broadway 
Limited” and “20th Century Limited” trains. 
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PARTIAL PAYMENT BILL PASSED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 






Wiih little debate as to the merits of the partial payment 
pill, but with voluminous discussion of the railroad situation 
generally and unsuccessful attempts to amend the transporta- 
tion act to the extent of nullifying the rate-making ‘section, the 
Senate, after two days’ consideration, passed the bill February 
92 without a record vote. The measure was sent to the Presi- 
dent and on his action depended payment in the immediate 
future of approximately $340,000,000 to the railroads under the 
cuaranty. 
wa is usually the case when legislation affecting the rail- 
roads is under consideration, Senator La Follette of Wisconsin 
spoke for hours on the bill, or, rather, on the “iniquities” of 
the railroads, although he did not equal his record on the trans- 
portation act, when he spoke for five days. 

Senator La Follette charged that the guaranty was “a gratu- 
ity, a plain subsidy, an out-and-out gift,” but he said he was 
not opposing final payment, as he believed in upholding the 
honor of the government. His amendment to condition the 
payment of further sums to the railroads on findings by the 
Commission that the railroads have not expended money ex- 
travagantly, etc., was rejected by a vote of 47 to 19. 


In the course of his speech, La Follette praised William G. 


McAdoo as Director-General of Railroads, declaring: 

‘It is false, as false as Hell, that the railroads have been 
wronged by the government. They have been recipients of 
bounty, bounty untold, for two years. We have lived to see 
the Interstate Commerce Commission converted in the last few 
years into a commission that is almighty liberal with the rail- 
roads. The hour is coming, and it is approaching fast, when 
there need be and must be said some plain things on this floor 
with regard to the work of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion.” 

The Commission in fixing the valuation under the trans- 
portation act made a valuation close to the book value of the 
railroads, he asserted, though it had previously condemned that 
value. He said it had been stated on the floor that the roads 
were not making 5% per cent on the valuation. 

“How do you know they haven’t?” he asked. 
know whether there has been honest bookkeeping.” 

In what amounted to a defense of government operation of 
the railroads, the senator quoted figures and figures to prove 
his contentions that the railroads had been efficiently managed 
under federal control and that the government had not ruined 
the property of the carriers. He said the railroads owed the 
government a total of $1,292,000,000. 

Senator Pomerene of Ohio submitted figures from the bureau 
of statistics of the Commission to show that the earnings of the 
railroads had been far below the return contemplated by the 
transportation act and to prove that the railroads were entitled 
to the guaranty. - 

Senator Kirby, of Arkansas, started the debate on the bill 
February 21, by submitting an amendment providing for the re- 
peal of the rate-making section of the transportation act in its 
entirety. The amendment was rejected by a vote of 59 to 14. 

Saying he had opposed the transportation act, knowing that 
it would “operate injuriously to the public,” Senator Kirby de- 
clared that the law deprived the states of their regulatory powers 
and their rights under the law to reasonable and just rates. 
He spoke of the rate-making section providing for “a guaranteed 
income of 6 per cent.” 

Senator Pomerene interrupted to state that the act did not 
provide for such a guaranty, but the Arkansas senator contended 
that his own statement was correct. He said he knew the gov- 
ernment did not have to make good any amount under the sec- 
tion but that the people were required to pay rates that would 
yield a net income of 5% or 6 per cent. He asserted that, not- 
withstanding all the legislation favorable to the railroads, they 
how say “We are broke,” and demand payment of the “gratuity” 
under the guaranty provisions for the six months after federal 
control before it is due. 

The whole system of rates under the new law was so un- 
Teasonable and unjust as to be well-nigh prohibitive and had 
— ruin to the farmer and the producer, Senator Kirby 
aid. 

“Have we heard of one big railroad in the United States 
that has allowed one single cent to go into this trust fund?” he 
asked, referring to the division of excess earnings. 

_ “Will the senator state what railroads have earned a surplus 
Since the law has gone into effect?” asked Senator Pomerene. 
_“I do not know what roads have, but I am telling what was 
Said or provided or what would be the effect of the operation 
of the law and that no railroad had paid anything into said 
trust fund,” replied Senator Kirby. 

Senator Pomerene also inquired whether Mr. Kirby had 
taken into consideration the increases in operating expenses and 
the latter replied that he did not say those things should not 

considered. 

The Cotton Belt railroad did not accept the guaranty, Sena- 
‘or Kirby said, and was not demanding any favors from the 


“You must 
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government, but great systems carrying three times as much 
traffic have not been able to put any money into the trust fund. 

“There is something wrong, somewhere,” he said. 

Continuing his attack on the rate-making section, he said 
Congress had taken from the Commission the power and discre- 
tion to treat the public fairly under the law, “as it always had 
been administered before this section was enacted.” He said 
the Commission was ‘bound hand and foot” by the rate-making 
section. The public would obtain no relief unless that part of 
the law was declared unconstitutional or Congress repealed it, 
he said. 

“Let us repeal this law and restore the status where the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shall be left discretion to fix 
reasonable rates both for the carriers and the public,” said he. 

Senator Gronna, of North Dakota, said heavy freight charges 
on bulky commodities had injured the farmers of his state. 

Senator Trammell, of Florida, joined in the attack on the 
rate-making section, speaking of the effect of rates on perishable 
products. He said he had taken up with the Commission the 
question of obtaining a reduction in rates and that the Com- 
mission had taken the matter up with the railroads with a view 
to getting an amicable adjustment of the rates on citrus fruits 
and vegetables. The result was that the railroads said the rates 
could not be reduced, he said, and that the trouble was in the 
markets at the present time. He said he admitted the markets 
were bad but that that did not remove the fact that freight and 
express rates are excessive. He said freight charges of $434 had 
been paid on one carload of cabbage for a haul of 1,200 miles. 

“Anybody knows that that is not reasonable,” said Senator 
Trammell. 

Senator Pomerene said he could not see how the condition 
of the shippers was going to be improved by repealing the rate 
making section. He said if rates were too high they should 
be reduced. Senator Trammell said things could not be worse 
if the section were repealed, and that there might be “a little 
ray of hope if we repealed the present limitations which allow 
them to make a certain percentage.” 

Senator Kellogg explained that the Commission had pre- 
scribed rates which it had estimated would bring in 6 per cent 
on the property valuation but that in the first four months the 
rates had been in effect the return was 3.3 per cent. Senator Tram- 
mell said that situation made all the more necessary the repeal 
of the section, as the railroads would be asking for another ad- 
vance of 25 or 50 per cent. Senator Kellogg said he understood 
the railroads did not desire to increase rates again. 

After the Kirby amendment had been decisively defeated, 
Senator Trammell submitted an amendment providing for a 
reduction from 5% per cent to 3 per cent in the rate-making 
section. He declared there was an “upheaval of sentiment in the 
country against the present system of excessive rate-making 
on the part of the railroads.” Senator Pomerene asked if the 
Lbercentage of return were reduced to 3 per cent, how the rail- 
roads would pay interest on bonds at 4 or 4% per cent. 

“My position is that if freight rates are excessive, then 
there is an Interstate Commerce Commission whose duty it is 
to reduce them,” said Senator Pomerene, “and no doubt if they 
are excessive, the Interstate Commerce Commission will reduce 
them. Of course, if the senator from Florida has no concern 
for the transportation systems, if he would rather have the rail- 
roads in the hands of receivers so that there would be no means 
of shipment for citrus fruits—if that is the way he desires to 
serve his constituents, then I have nothing further to say.” 

Senator Trammell said if there was to be any interest pre- 
served, the agricultural and industrial interests should be pre- 
served. Without those interests, he contended, there would be 
nothing for the railroads, and it was his idea that the interests 
of all should be harmonized. 


Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, said he might introduce his bill 
giving exclusive control over intrastate rates to the states as 
an amendment and this met with the favor of Senator Trammell. 
He said he had been urged to support the transportation act on 
the ground that it left to the states their powers over intrastate 
commerce. 

Senator King, of Utah, asked how the return to the railroads 
under the transportation act could be assured unless the intra- 
state rates were fixed by the Commission. He then said the 
whole system devised by the act was wrong and that it was 
foredoomed to failure. 

“We will soon be confronted with a railroad catastrophe, 
the extent of which will exceed the gloomy forebodings of many 
persons today,” the Utah senator declared. 

Senator Pittman, of Nevada, put in a word for the rigid 
application of the long-and-short-haul clause of the fourth sec- 
tion. He said he might introduce his bill along that line as an 
amendment to the partial payment bill. He made his remarks 
in connection with a declaration by Senator Trammell that the 
western roads hauled citrus fruits to eastern markets from 
California for just a little more than what was charged on 
similar movements from Florida. 

Senator Smith, of Georgia, said the freight and passenger 
rates were so high that they were preventing the movement of 
traffic. In an exchange of remarks with Senator Kellogg as to 
high operating costs and wages, Senator Smith said he had no 
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doubt that many of the transportation troubles grew out of gov- 
ernment operation, which he said he had not regarded as neces- 
sary. He said he did not think a net return of 3 per cent was a 
fair return to the railroads. He said he would vote for the par- 
tial payment Dill. 

The effect of standardization of railroad wages was discussed 
by Senator Kellogg. Senator Smith said in his part of the coun- 
try section hands could pick up a living on a little piece of 
ground “almost while they do their regular work on the roads, 
and yet they are being paid, I understand, over $100 a month, 
when the same labor works upon the farm for $30 a month.” 

“If it was the standardization and unnecessary employments 
which have brought such burdens upon the traveling and freight- 
paying public, then there should be speedy changes to bring 
relief,” said he. 

A vote was taken on the Trammell amendment and it was 
rejected, 61 to 7. Immediately Senator Trammell offered another 
amendment to make the percentage of return in the rate-making 
sction 4 per cent. He said he offered the amendment in the 
light of the statements made‘that the railroads were not making 
more than 3 per cent. 

Referring to remarks that part of the troubles of the rail- 
roads were due to high wages, Senator Trammell said he did 
not know that wages were too high, but that if there was any 
“slicing” to be done, it should be started at the head of the 
list. 

“Let us eliminate the salaries of $50,000 and $100,000 which 
are now paid to railroad presidents and directors,” said he. “I 
hear talk about the flagmen and the conductor and the engineer 
and the trainman, who occupy the more humble positions, get- 
ting too much wages, but for the first time I have to hear the 
senator who complains at this, rise in the Senate and condemn 
the practice of paying excessive salaries to the big officials of 
the railroads.” 

The second Trammell amendment was rejected without a 
record vote. 

Senator LaFollette, of Wisconsin, spoke at length February 
21, against the making of partial payments, attacking the rail- 
roads from the railroad labor viewpoint. He submitted the 
amendment which would prevent payment of any more money 
to the railroads unless the Commission found the railroads had 
not been extravagant. 

In reply to statements made by Senator LaFollette during 
his speech as to earnings of the railroads and his questioning 
of the reports of the railroads showing low earnings under the 
increased rates, Senator Pomerene, of Ohio, submitted a state- 
ment on railroad earnings and expenses in the years 1917 to 
1920, inclusive, prepared at his request by Dr. Lorenz, chief of 
the bureau of statistics of the Commission. 

Increases in wages alone in 1920 over 1917, the Senator 
said, amounted to $2,156,417,594; increase in the cost of fuel in 
1920 over 1917 was $200,000,000, and the increase in taxes was 
over $60,000,000. In 1917 the ratio of operating expenses to 
operating revenues was 70.57 per cent, while in 1920 the ratio 
was 93.53 per cent, he said. 

The statement from Dr. Lorenz, dated February 21, follows: 


MEMORANDUM REGARDING INCREASES IN REVENUES AND 


EXPENSES OF STEAM ROADS SINCE 1917. 


The revenues and expenses as shown by the monthly reports of 
Class I roads, 1917 to 1920, are as follows: 


Net 
Operating Operating operating Operating 
Calendar year revenues expense income ratio 
| SERRE $4,050,463,579 2,858,212,210 $974,778, 937 70.57 
Ae 4,926,593,957 4,017,209,501 693,111,170 81.54 
. ee 5,184,230,244 4,419,988,750 515,793,287 85.26 
Se wivevernes 6,213,489,049 5,810,970,021 67,823,711 93.53 


It will be seen that in spite of an increase of over $2,000,000,000 
in operating revenues, the net return has been nearly eliminated be- 
cause of an increase of ,about $3,000,000,000 in operating expenses. 
This is reflected by the increase in the operating ratio. 

The volume of traffic in 1917 was slightly below that of 1918 and 
1920, but somewhat greater than that of 1919. The principal source 
of the increased revenues is from the increase in rates. Certain in- 
creases granted by the commission in 1917 became operative for the 
fuli year 1918, but the general increase effective in June, 1918, of 25 
per cent in freight rates, was reflected in the revenues of that year 
for only the last half of the year. In 1919 no general increases were 
made. In the calendar year 1917 Class I roads received an average 
revenue per ton mile of 7.15 mills. while in 1919 the corresponding 
figure was 9.73 mills, an increase of 2.58 mills per ton mile. Applied 
to the total freight traffic of 1917, namely, 394,465,400,493 ton miles, 
the increased freight charges per annum over the basis existing in 
1917 amounted to approximately $1,017,720,000. In 1920 the increase 


in freight rates was made applicable late in August. While this 


increase has been estimated at 33% per cent, the statistics do not 
indicate that the increase realized has been as great as that. Taking 
an increase over 1919 of 30 per cent for illustration, the increase 


would be 2.919 mills per ton mile. which when applied to the traffic 
of 1917 would produce approximately $1,151,440,000. 

Passenger fares were also increased in June, 1918, and again in 
August, 1920. In 1917 the average revenue was 2,090 cents per pas- 
senger mile, as against 2.541 cents in 1919, an increase of 4.51 mills. 
Applied to the traffic of 1917, or 39.476,858,549 passenger miles, this 
amounts to approximately $178,000,000 annually. The increase al- 
lowed in 1920 was 20 per cent. Reports available at this time indicate 
that an average increase of 4.6 mills per passenger mile was realized. 
Applied to the 1917 traffic as above, the increased annual revenue 
amounts to $181,589,000. There has also been added a surcharge on 
Pullman travelers for the benefit of the railroads, amounting to per- 
haps $25,000.000 annually, and an increase in compensation for carry- 
ing the mail yielding about $45,000,000 annually. 
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The increases above mentioned total nearly $2,600,000,000 annuail 
on the basis of the traffic of 1917. , 

On the side of expenses, wages are the principal source of in- 
crease. Increases were granted in 1918 and made retroactive to 
January 1 of that year. Further increases were granted from time 
to time by the Director General of Railroads, and there was an in- 
crease of about 22 per cent in July, 1920, granted by the Uniteg 
States Railroad Labor Board, the increase being made retroactive 
to May 1, 1920. According to statistics published by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the first six months of 1920, the pay rj 
of Class I roads without any of the increase granted by the Labor 
Board was _ $1,596,680,268, which, for 12 months would have been 
$3,193,360,536. The actual pay roll in 1917 was $1,739,482,142, an jp. 
crease of $1,453,878,394. Twenty-two per cent of the $3,193, 360,536 
is $702,539,200. This added to the $1,453,878,394 gives a total increag 
in wages over the 1917 basis of $2,156,417,594. : 

It may further be assumed that the fuel consumed in 1917 woulg 
at the prices paid by railroads in 1920, have cost $200,000,000 adaj: 
tional annually. Increased taxes account for about another $60,009. 
000. In addition there were increases on materials, the amount of 
which can not be given at this writing. 

It should be said that all of the figures showing the results of 
increases in rates and costs are subject to revision, and are given 
at. this time merely to illustrate roughly where the increased revenye 
came from and where it went. No statement can be made at this 
time as to the extent to which the roads were under or over main. 
tained during 1920. 

If the rates granted in August has been in effect during the whol 
year 1920, the roads would have made a better showing. What shoy- 
ing will be made in 1921 depends so much on the extent to which 
traffic revives and to what extent economies in expenditure can he 
effected that it is quite impossible to make a prediction. It may he 
nected, however, that in October, 1920, the best month under the new 
rates and fares and under the new wage schedules, the net railway 
operating revenue was $86,455,487. , 

Senator Stanley of Kentucky urged an amendment, which 
was rejected, eliminating that part authorizing the Commission 
to make estimates of amounts due carriers and to use such esti- 
mates in making final settlements. He believed that that part 
of the bill would make “a guessing school” out of the Commis 
sion because of undetermined claims for damages against rail- 
roads that might be involved in arriving at the final amount due 
a carrier. 

Senator Kellogg of Minnesota explained that that part of 
the bill had been suggested by Commissioner Clark. He said: 

“Mr. Commissioner Clark explained that the total amount 
of the claims was small as compared with the total amount due 
the railroads; that the amount of these claims would not de 
crease the amount due the railroads, but would only increase 
it, and it was in the interest of the public to give the Commis. 
sion power, instead of holding these small claims up through 
years, perhaps, of litigation, to make an adjustment, which 
they could make with absolute safety to the public. Of course 
they would not pay over any money to the railroads without 
reserving a sufficient sum to protect the government against 
all possible claims. When we remembered that these claims 
would only increase the amount due the railroads instead of 
decreasing it, we felt as though it was in the interest of economy 
and in the interest of the public to permit this power to be 
reposed in the Commission. It is not as great a power as we 
conferred upon the President and his Director-General to settle 
with the railroads the disputed claims during the two years of 
government operation.” 


SMITH CONFERS WITH HARDING 


President A. H. Smith, after a conference February 18 with 
President-elect Harding, gave out the following: 

“Mr. Harding appreciates deeply the basic importance of 
transportation to the country’s welfare. He intends to go into 
the situation in such a manner as may enable him to determine 
so nearly as possible what it is that causes the recurring diff- 
culties in the transportation situation. 

“The measure of regulation as related to management is 
to be weighed. Where there is division of authority there must 
necessarily be joint participation also in responsibility. 

“The fact is that large improvements and additions, as well 
as equipment, were added by the government during the war, al 
war-time prices, costing approximately one and one-half to three 
times normal prices, and have been placed upon the railroad 
carriers and capitalized into freight and passenger rates instead 
of being paid for by the government, as other war costs were 
paid for, together with the added costs of labor, and the national 
working agreements which were applied during the war and 
are still in effect—these things have forced the rates on freight 
to such a high figure in some instances that it is slowing dow! 
production and distribution. , 

“At the same time, railroads are meeting great difficulty 
paying their obligations and are laying off men and stopping 
repairs and betterments in order to keep themselves out of 
bankruptcy, when they should proceed with such work, s0 that 
the roads and equipment will be in readiness for use when 
required. 

“For these reasons, Mr. Harding wished to be informed as 
to the causes of the present transportation situation.” 








PETITION FOR ABANDONMENT : 
The Moshassuck Valley Railroad Company has petitioned 
the Commission for authority to abandon its passenger service 
between Salesville, R. I., and Woodlawn, R. I., because of trac 
tion line competition. 
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LA FOLLETTE WANTS INFORMATION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Senator LaFollette, of Wisconsin, submitted, February 18, 
wo resolutions relating to expenditures by railroad companies 
for repairs, supplies, equipment, etc., and calling on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the Director-General of Rail- 
roads for information on the subject. He asked for immediate 
consideration of the resolutions, but Senator Townsend, of Michi- 
gan, acting chairman of the committee on interstate commerce, 
objected. 

; The resolutions refer indirectly to the partial payment bill 
and the bill providing for modification of section 10 of the Clay- 
ton act, and embody, in effect, the substance of charges made 
recently by railroad labor leaders relative to excessive repair 
costs and the farming out of repair work to shops other than rail- 
road shops. The introduction of the resolutions was regarded as 
a part of Senator LaFollette’s program of opposition to the par- 
tial payment and Clayton act bills. 


One of the resolutions (S. Res. 459) provides that the Com- 
mission shall furnish’ to the Senate all the information in its 
possession relating to its investigation of the cost of repairs. 
It states that “some or all of the railroads subject to the trans- 
portation act have contracted to pay unreasonable and extrava- 
gant prices for railway supplies, equipment, repairs, and renewals 
charged to maintenance account,” and that in certain cases 
separate corporations have been organized, with participation 
of railroad officials and stockholders, “to which railroad shops 
have been leased for nominal sums and to the profit of their 


| promoters”; that “it is stated upon good authority that the 


charges paid by railway companies for supplies, equipment, re- 
pairs and renewals are excessive, amounting from two to five 
times the cost of doing the work in the shops of the railroads”; 
that “it is further charged that these excessive prices for re- 
pair work have fictitiously and fraudulently increased the operat- 
ing expenses of the roads and thereby imposed an unwarranted 
drain upon the treasury of the United States and the American 
people, amounting to many millions of dollars per annum.” Any 
artificial, fictitious or fraudulent increases in operating expenses 
constitute an unwarranted and vicious drain either upon the 
U. S. treasury or the pockets of the American producers, ship- 
pers and consumers, the resolution states. 

The other resolution (S. Res. 458) says “certain bills now 
before Congress propose to confer certain benefits and privileges 
upon the railroads of the country,” and that under these bills 
the roads will get certain monetary advantages and other privi- 
leges which they claim as the result of government operation 
or should be granted to free them from unnecessary regulations; 
that an unwarranted burden will be imposed on the government 
and the people unless the roads institute just remuneration and 
make possible increased economy and efficiency. Part of the 
report of the Division of Operations of the Railroad Administra- 
tion for 1919 is carried in the resolution, the subject matter re- 
lating to economies in the matter of maintenance of equipment 
and a study of that phase of railroad work by the division. The 
resolution calls on the Director-General for the results of this 
investigation. , 


RAILWAY REVENUE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Association of Railway Executives, February 22, issued 
the following statement on earnings: 

“A tabulation from figures reported by the railroads of the 

country to the Interstate Commerce Commission show that the 
net railway operating income in December of the carriers was 
$17,037.000, which was at the annual rate of return of 1.17 per 
cent on the value of their properties as tentatively fixed by 
the Commission for rate making purposes. 
_ “This was $69,821,000, or 80 per cent, below the amount which 
it Was estimated would be earned under the increased rates 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission in accord- 
ance with the transportation act. Under this act rates were to 
be fixed so as to yield to the carriers a return of six per cent 
on their valuation. 

_ “Of the 202 railroads reporting for December, 88 with a 
mileage of 79,151 miles, or 34 per cent of the total mileage in the 
United States, failed to earn their expenses by $20,173,000. The 
remaining 114 carriers, with a mileage of 153,289 miles, earned a 
let operating income of $37,210,000. In November 64 carriers, 
tepresenting a mileage of 46,493 miles, failed to earn their ex- 
benses, while 139 roads, with a mileage of 186,199, had a net 
neome exceeding expenses. 

Total operating revenues for December were $550,608,000, 
vd an increase of 21% per cent over those for the same month in 

9, while total operating expenses were $498,265,000, an in- 
— of 20 1-5 per cent over those for the corresponding month 
mes previous year. The net railway operating income was an in- 

tase of 24 1-10 per cent over the same month in 1919. 

" For the four months of the year beginning on September 1 
pone the guaranty period ended the net operating income of the 
ners totaled $233,147,000. On this basis the annual rate of 
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return on their tentative valuation would be 3 2-5 per cent. This 
sum fell short by $174,668,000 of the amount they were expected 
to have earned in order to realize a return of six per cent. The 
rate of return for the carriers in December was a decrease of 2.13 
per cent compared with that for November. 

-“Compilations show that the net operating income of the 
carriers in every district fell considerably below six per cent 
in December. In the Eastern district the railroads fell 94 1-5 per 
cent below; the Southern district 47 3-10 per cent, and the West- 
ern district 80 7-10. Calculating on the basis of the showing for 
December, the carriers in the Eastern district would earn annu- 
ally only 35-100 of one per cent on their tentative valuation, the 
Southern district 3 4-25 per cent and the Western district 1 4-25 
per cent. 

“Reports from all the railroads in the Eastern district show 
that their total operating revenues for December were $254,351,- 
000, or an increase of 27.3 per cent over those for the same 
month in 1919, while their total operating expenses were $237,- 
007,000, or an increase of 23 4-5 per cent compared with the cor- 
responding previous month. Their net raliway operating income 
was $1,943,000, compared with a deficit in December, 1919, of 
$1,756,000. 

“Complete reports from the Southern district gave the total 
operating revenues of the carriers as $87,790,000, which was an 
increase of 19 1-5 per cent over those one year ago. Total oper- 
ating expenses were $77,104,000, which was an increase of 18 3-5 
per cent, while the net operating income totaled $7,676,000, or an 
increase of 32 1-10 per cent over that for the previous December. 

“With only reports from the Green Bay & Western R. R. 
missing, the operating revenues of carriers in the Western dis- 
trict totaled $208,467,000, an increase of 15 9-10 per cent over the 
corresponding month the previous year. Operating expenses 
were $184,154,000, an increase of 16 3-5 per cent, while the net 
operating income was $7,418,000, which was a decrease of 23 3-10 
per cent compared with that in December, 1919.” 


CAR BUILDING AND REPAIR EMPLOYES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


There was a decrease of 5.5 per cent in the number of em- 
ployes in the car building and repair industry in January as 
compared with the same month in 1920, but an increase of 9.6 per 
cent in the payroll in January, as compared with January, 1920, 
according to a report by the U.S. Department of Labor on employ- 
ment in selected industries. The figures are based on reports 
from 46 establishments. Thé number of employes on the pay- 
roll in January was 44,613, as compared with 47,199 in January, 
1920, and the payroll in January was $3,125,082, as compared 
with $2,850,611 in January, 1920. 

A comparison of the number of employes and the payroll in 
January as compared with December, 1920, however, showed a 
decrease of 12.4 per cent in employes and 20.2 per cent tm pay- 
roll. These figures were computed from reports submitted by 
45 establishments and therefore the January (1921) figures 
vary from those based on the reports of the 46 establishments 
referred to above. These plants reported 42,573 employes in 
January, as against 48,577 in December, and a payroll of $2,980,- 
181, as against $3,734,332 in December. 

‘“This industry,’ the report stated, “reports that in order 
to reduce expenses and on account of general business condi- 
tions the number of employes was reduced. The per capita 
earnings for the period in January are 8.9 per cent lower than 
for the December payroll period.” 


CONDITIONS AT HAVANA 


An encouraging improvement in harbor conditions at Ha- 
vana, Cuba, is noted in a cable from Consul General Hurst dated 
February 15, 1921. There were at that time 56 American vessels 
in the harbor, in comparison with 60 during the previous week. 
During the seven days preceding February 15 there were cleared 
for American ports 11 foreign vessels and 67 American vessels, as 
compared with 15 foreign vessels and 49 American ones in the 
previous week. It is reported by the customs authorities that 
722,000 packages were dispatched in the week, in comparison 
with 548,000 for the week previous. Under the new port super- 
visor, Col. Despaigne, a record week in the breaking up of harbor 
congestion has been made by this increase. There are at present 
45 private warehouses bonded and several important applications 
for bonding are pending. 

A public sale of damaged, perishable, and long-stored goods 
is being held by the customs authorities on the general wharves. 
A public sale of the Cemetary de Estaba storage is announced for 
February 26. The port supervisor is making every effort to pro- 
tect American interests, and only perishable goods, or those 
which have been stored for one year or more and not called for, 
are being sold. 








PAYMENT TO SHEARWOOD RY, 


Payment of a loan of $29,000 to the Shearwood Railway 
Company on a certificate of the Commission has been made by 
the Treasury Department. 
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ABSORPTION OF SWITCHING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Hocking Valley, by filing schedules that have been sus- 
pended in I. and S. No. 1300, has raised the question whether 
a line that absorbs a part of the switching charge of a connec- 
tion is required, under Ex Parte No. 74, to absorb the amount 
of the increase, or only forty per cent of the increase. The Com- 
mission, in the docket mentioned, has suspended, from February 
23 to the same day in June, the operation of the Hocking Valley’s 
I. C. C. No. 1789. 

In that tariff it proposes that it shall absorb only forty per 
cent of the increase in the switching charges whereby transit 
grain, transit feed, and other commodities are transferred from 
its rails to the rails of the Toledo, St. Louis & Western and the 
Ann Arbor at Toledo. 

When the Hocking Valley filed its supplement under Ex 
Parte No. 74, it provided for the complete absorption of the forty 
per cent increase in the rate of the carrier that transfers its 
freight to the rails of the connections mentioned. 

Under the suspended tariff the Hocking Valley proposes that 
it shall absorb only forty per cent of the increase. In the event 
the Commission should allow the change, probably every other 
railroad would follow suit, because that would cut down the 
expenses of a jine dependent upon some other to make its de- 
liveries. 

The following shows the present and proposed maximum 
amounts that will be absorbed on commodities indicated re- 
ceived from the T. St. L. & W. R. R. or Ann Arbor R. R. 


Rates in dollars per car. 


Commodities. Present. Proposed. 
ROCCO POCO COT EE ORS $11.00 $ 8.50 
NE, os acd ow ain bel dS a Denese aes 13.00 11.00 
RN aa ok cra gece eres anal ane abace 10.00 7.00 


I. C. C. CONTROL OVER COAL SUPPLY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


“The provisions of the Esch-Cummins law (transportation 
act) provide a practicable means of meeting such emergencies 
through the action of the Interstate Commerce Commission,” 
said Senator Gay, of Louisiana, in a minority report to the Senate 
on regulation of the coal industry as proposed by the majority 
report of the committee on reconstruction and production and 
the bill introduced by Senator Calder. 

The senator referred to the coal shortage last year and the 
consequent action of the Commission in issuing service orders 
to meet that situation. He cited the Commission’s review of its 
actions in that matter in its annual report. 

“The Commission,” said he, “goes on to explain the various 
service orders, which were issued and which were effective in 
increasing the current weekly shipments of bituminous coal from 
9,000,000 tons per week to 12,000,000 tons per week, and which 
brought about the necessary shipments to Lake Erie ports for 
iransshipment on the Great Lakes to the Northwest during the 
period of open navigation in the summer and early fall, and by 
water to New England, at the same time that the general in- 
crease in shipments permitted the upbuilding of necessary re- 
serves of coal against winter demands as well as the current 
demand. The commission further reports that these special 
service orders were suspended one by one as quickly as condi- 
tions permitted, until they have finally all been suspended with 
one exception. The cancellation of these orders became effective 
as soon as the Commission was convinced that the emergency 
had passed and that the movement and supply of coal was suffi- 
cient for the public need. 

“It is clear to my mind from the evidence submitted to the 
committee that the bituminous coal industry is peculiarly de- 
pendent upon a curent, regular, and adequate transportation 
service from the mines to the consumer. At the beginning of 
1920 the coal industry was in peculiar need of the services of 
the railroad because the mines were called on to supply a deficit 
of some 20,000,000 tons in the country’s stock pile. This deficit 
was created by the bituminous coal strike. Distribution then 
was hampered by the switchmen’s strike in April, May, June, 
and July of 1920. It seems evident that insufficiencies in 
the service or interruptions in transportation are the chief 
causes of the difficulties which consumers have had during the 
past summer in rebuilding stocks. 

“The provisions of the Esch-Cummins law provide a practic- 
able means of meeting such emergencies through action of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“It is apparent that a very severe test of the ability of the 
commission to deal with such emergencies in coal supply, due to 
transportation failures, has occurred during the past summer. 
The results are adequate proof of the wisdom of that legislation. 
Therefore, in my judgment, little further legislation for that 
purpose seems necessary at this time. Moreover, if that emerg- 
ency power in the hands of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is used to prevent the recurrence of serious shortages, I am satis- 
fled that consumers may confidently expect to obtain sufficient 
supplies of bituminous coal without serious difficulty and without 
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the necessity of paying exorbitant prices, especially if steps are 
taken to insure equity in distribution. 

“T recognize that one of the difficulties in the coal situation 
is lack of proper distribution. I believe we can legislate, in ap 
entirely safe manner, so as to provide for proper distributiop 
when it becomes necessary to give priority to coal in the matter 
of transportation. The Interstate Commerce Commission did this 
as far as it could in an indirect manner. I see no reason why 
we can not confer power to deal with distribution in a direg; 
way when it becomes necessary to give coal transportation prior. 
ities. The very object of this priority is to protect the consuming 
public. We should see that they get this coal, rather than alloy. 
ing the producer to sell it for the high dollar. 

“We must not inflict on the vast majority of coal operators 
and dealers, who are honest, the blight of federal regulation be. 
cause some of those engaged in this industry took advantage of 
an economic situation to profiteer. If the Congress will take 
steps to make it possible for the railroads to provide cars to 
handle reasonable peaks of shipments or take steps to influence 
a more equalized movement of coal throughout the 12 months 
of the year, shortages would be few and far between. 

“Here we have the spectacle of an effort to put through 
hurriedly a great departure in industrial control—a matter as 
important as the Sherman law and entirely comparable with 
railroad regulation, since the annual output of coal is worth 
billions of dollars—with the most superficial investigation on 
the part of Congress.” 


SHEEP IN DOUBLE-DECK CARS 


Hearing on No. 11700, National Live Stock Exchange ys, 
Ann Arbor et al., was held before Examiner Bronson Jewell in 
Chicago, February 18. The complaint alleges that, by reason 
of the carload minima on sheep, lambs, goats, and kids, in 
double-deck cars, the present rates on these animals from and 
to points in official and southern territory are unjust and un- 
reasonable. The present minimum weights, which are prescribed 
in freight rate authority No. 15766, of the Director-General, are 
22,000 pounds on cars less than 36. feet 7 inches, 23,000 pounds 
on cars between that and 40 feet, and 24,000 pounds on cars over 
40 feet in length. The weights proposed by the exchange are 
18,000, 19,000, and 20,000, respectively. 

Petitions of intervention were filed by Arthur Hayes on be 
half of the Institute of American Meat Packers, and Clifford 
Thorne, on behalf of the American Farm Bureau Federation and 
others. The latter was represented at the hearing by W. R. 
Matheny. E. P. Skipworth handled the case for the National 
Live Stock Exchange and the carriers were represented by Guern- 
sey Orcutt of the Pennsylvania System. 

W. S. Bell, live stock merchant of Louisville, and other wit- 
nesses, introduced exhibits which purported to show that the 
average loading of sheep in double-deck cars was far below the 
minimum. E. E. Compson, live stock shipper of Lansing, Mich., 
said that repeated demonstrations on his part had shown that 
it was impossible to load more than 18,000 pounds of sheep in 
one car safely. Pressed for specific examples however, he could 
site none. His statements were borne out, in a measure, by B.G. 
Cook, buyer and seller of sheep for Clay, Robinson and Company 
of Chicago, though his figures for possible loadings ranged from 
18,500 pounds for lambs to 20,000 pounds for old sheep and goats. 

Frank Coombs, trattic commissioner for the Michigan Live 
Stock Exchange, Grand Rapids, related an instance where an at- 
tempt was made to load three double-deck cars to the minimum 
with sheep for shipment to Buffalo. One of these cars, he said, 
contained 19,900 pounds and arrived in Buffalo containing eight 
dead animals. A claim lodged with the railroad company on 
these dead sheep brought from the road the information that if 
the claim was pressed it would report the case to the humane 
society. The witness said the roads frequently resisted these 
claims on the ground that the cars were overloaded, even though 
it was the duty of the local agent to inspect the cars before ac- 
cepting them for transportation. 

M. S. Connelly, assistant freight traffic manager for the 
Pennsylvania, at Chicago, took the stand for the defendants and 
said that the original basis for sheep rates was set by the Com- 
mission in 1915, I. & S. 603, the so-called eastern live stock case, 
as 125 per cent of the cattle rate. The granting of the straight 
cattle rate to shipments in double-deck cars was a concession 
on the part of the roads, he said, and freight rate authority No. 
15766 raised the minimum weight on double deck shipments 
from 18,000 to 22,000, because it was considered only logical to ap- 
ply the cattle minimum to the cattle rate. W.J. Keller, district 
freight agent for the New York Central at Kankakee, IIl., intro- 
duced an exhibit purporting to show a list of 17 other commodities 
that are always loaded to capacity and the average weight of 
which falls below the prescribed minimum—this by way of show- 
ing that sheep in double-deck cars are no exceptions. He and 
other witnesses introduced exhibits which they said showed that 
sheep produce a lower per car mile earning than almost any 
other class of freight. 

A. W. Tevebaugh, general agent at the Union Stock Yards, 
Indianapolis, introduced some figures which he claimed show 
that users of double-deck cars at that yard use only about 11 per 
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cent of the double-deck cars they order. He said that when the 
carriers are compelled to substitute two single-deck cars for one 
double-deck car, the shippers invariably use the two singles. 
He endeavored to explain this by saying that the double-deck 


minimum applies on the two single-deck cars so substituted, 
under the so-called 2-for-1 rule, but did not explain what par- 
ticular advantage accrues to the shipper when such is the case. 
Brief date was set at March 18. 


HURRY-UP TARIFFS PROTESTED 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Many complaints have been received by the Commission 
from shippers and organizations of shippers from New York on 
the east to Sioux City on the west and from nearly every point 
in the Southeast and Mississippi Valley territories against about 
900 commodity tariffs filed by carriers and their agents in sup- 
posed compliance with its orders in the Memphis-Southwestern 
case, Docket No. 9702; the Murphreesboro Board of Trade case, 
docket No. 9190; and the Spartanburg case. The last mentioned 
case has only-a distant connection with the tariffs and the pro- 

ts. 

™ The tariffs against which protests have been filed bear ef- 
fective dates of March 1 and later, and were filed, the carriers 
and agents aver, in compliance with a telegraph order from 
Secretary McGinty, dated January 4. In that telegram he set 
forth that the Commission had postponed the effective date of 
fourth section order No. 7542 until March 1, as to commodity 
rates, revised rates to be filed on statutory notice. 

“Am directed to advise you that the Commission will in- 
sist revised rates be made effective not later than date indicated 
and will order prosecution of carriers in default,” Mr. McGinty 
added. ; 

The tariffs under attack by shippers are those the carriers 
said they were forced to file so as to clear the threat contained 
in the McGinty telegram of January 4. Shippers generally do 
not sem to know about the threat of prosecution. It was not 
made public. If they do, they are not paying the slightest at- 
tention but are protesting on the ground that the revisions pro- 
posed in supposed compliance with the three cases mentioned 
are not in harmony with the Commission’s decisions, and, if 
allowed to become operative, will result in increases in rates 
such as the Commission did not contemplate and in much wider 
areas than it could have imagined. 

Class rates in supposed compliance with the Memphis-South- 
western and the Murphreesboro cases have been filed and stand 
suspended in I. and S. Nos. 1260 and 1261. Inasmuch as the 
commodity rates are based on the class rates, their suspension 
would be regarded, by those who have followed the matter, as 
logical and to be expected. 

The revision of commodity rates is being proposed in con- 
formity with a formula, the foundation stone of which is the 
first class rate of 89 cents from Cairo to Memphis. Increased 
by 25 per cent, as authorized in Ex Parte No. 74, that rate, 
dropping the fraction, becomes 111 cents. Starting with that 
rate and observing, as claimed, established relationships, the first 
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class rate from St. Louis and Louisville becomes $1.44; Cin- 
cinnati to Memphis $1.59; Chicago $1.71; Milwaukee $1.81; and 
Buffalo-Pittsburgh $1.80. The first class rate from Cairo to New 
Orleans becomes $1.71; St. Louis-Louisville $2.01; Cincinnati 
$2.16; Chicago $2.23, and Buffalo-Pittsburgh $2.45. 

In a letter to the Commission, F. L. Speiden has explained 
the method used in working out the class rate basis to be used 
in making the commodity rate from the crossings on the Ohio 
to points in Mississippi valley and southeastern territories. 

The proposed commodity rates are to be made certain per- 
centages of the class rates—as, for instance, sulphuric acid is 
to be thirteen per cent of the first class rate and bakery goods 
50 per cent. The percentages the new commodity rates are to 
bear to the class rates, are the percentages they now bear to key 
class rates set forth by Speiden in his explanation. Rates are 
to be found in percentage columns. 

In the proposed scheme the class rates are to bear the fol- 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DEMAND 
ind THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for getting th+ 
nen and the positions in touch with each other. The rates for 
classified advertisements ars as follows: First insertion, $1.00 pe) 
line: minimum charge, $3.00: succeeding insertions, per line, 50c: 16 
words to the line; numbers and abbreviations counted as werds' 
8 point type; payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements. 
forwarded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. The 
TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street. Chicago. 1! 














POSITION WANTED—Traffic man, experienced, railroad and in- 
dustrial, now located New York, desires change March first. No ob- 
ee to locating elsewhere. Address M. E. S. 333, Traffic World, 
Shicago. 





POSITION WANTED—Traffic executive holding important rail- 
way position qualified as examiner Interstate Commerce Commission 
seeks D peeed field. Address R. E. E. 301, care Traffic World, Chi- 
cago, ° 


*POSITION WANTED—By accurate accountant and traffic man. 
Eighteen years’ schooling; ten railroad; rating, claims, per diem, dis- 
bursements, statistics, co-operation and always studying. Now taking 
traffic course; high record. ‘‘Grade 1’ rating by Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Location immaterial. Let me give you detail, refer- 
ences. Address CAR-7, Traffic World, Chicago. 








FOR SALE—25 Baxter charcoal car heaters, in serviceable condi- 








tion. John Gund Brewing Company, La Crosse, Wis. 
*WANTED, ATTENTION—General Manager: Please read 
“CAR-T7” ahove. 





WANTED—Copies of the January 31, the February 28, the 
March 6 and 20, the May 8 and 29, the August 21, the September 
11, the October 9, 16 and 23, the November 20 and the Decem- 
ber 11, 1920, and the January 22, 1921, issues of The Traffic 
World. Will pay 25 cents each in cash or allow 50 cents each 
in trade for any or all of the above. 

THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 So. Market St., Chicago. 
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lowing percentage relationships to each other: 100, 86, 76, 64, 52, 
44, 35, 40, 30, and 25, the scale being a ten class affair. 

While the Memphis-Southwestern ease dealt primarily with 
rates west of the Mississippi River, on account of the competi- 
tion between shippers on the two sides of the river, there was 
an east side counter part in which Chairman Pitt, of the fourth 
section board, devised a group system of rates from St. Louis 
southward into the Mississippi Valley. In the commodity tariffs 
filed by carriers and their agents, the claim is made that the 
bases established by Pitt have been followed. Protests from 
shippers challenge not only that, but nearly every other affirma- 
tion made by Speiden in respect of the Memphis-Southwestern 
case, and of D. M. Goodwyn and Charles Barham in respect of 
the Murphreesboro case and the tariffs claimed to be in com- 
pliance with the order in that case. 

In the Murphreesboro case the Commission found that the 
water competition that once prevailed at Nashville was no longer 
in existence and that that could not be pleaded as justification 
for the rates to and from Nashville lower than to and from in- 
termediate points, such as Murphreesboro, Columbia, Dickson, 
Lebanon, Gallatin, and Watertown, Tenn. 

In lining up rates to conform with the fourth section order 
in that case, shippers have asserted the carriers took the highest 
rates at intermediate points as the measure of new rates and 
filed tariffs increasing class rates to points as far away as Jack- 
sonville. It is asserted that they are now proposing to do the 
same thing with regard to commodity rates, largely on the plea 
that under the urgent order of the Commission to file their 
revised rates before March 1 they could not work out a scheme 
except on the basis presented. 

Sketchy estimates have been made that if the schemes for 
revising rates are permitted to go into effect, there will be 
another general increase in the South amounting to at least 
10 per cent, if not more, so that if the tariffs become operative 
the southern carriers will obtain as high an increase as was 
allowed the western carriers in Ex Parte No. 74, but denied 
to the southern carriers on the ground that they did not need 
such a heavy increase. 

Sporadic checking of proposed rates in the Southeast and 
Mississippi Valley has shown, it is averred, increases running 
up to 100 per cent over the rates as increased in Ex Parte No. 
74. The mass of tariffs to be examined is so great that the rules 
of practice requiring page and item to be shown by protestants 
has not been complied with by many of the objectors. They 
have declared to the Commission that they have not been able 
to obtain copies of the tariffs, in many instances, and in the 
cases in which they have obtained them, the items are so 
numerous that compliance with the rules would make the record 
unduly long. 

Because of the pressure of the emergency that Mr. Speiden 
claims was produced by the telegram from Secretary McGinty, 
dated January 4, he said there had been no discussion of the 
rates with interested shippers, and that the carriers themselves 
had had practically no time to discuss them among themselves. 
He said it was the understanding that as soon as the emergency 
was passed and the immediate revision in hand completed, the 
carriers would take up the rates with a view to giving them 
eareful consideration for the publication of such revision as 
might appear needful or proper. 

The shippers have not regarded the matter as an emergency 
thing. They have proceeded on the assumption that, regard- 
less of the telegraphic orders of the Commission, they are en- 
titled to a consideration of the tariffs on their merits, regardless 
of the necessity for complying with an order, which could be 
met, they contend, by reducing a few rates to the level or 
slightly below the level of rates to and from Nashville. 


COTTON BELT MEMPHIS TERMINAL 


Announcement is made from the general offices of the Cotton 
Belt Lines at St. Louis that, effective February 28, the St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway will operate its own freight trains in 
and out of Memphis, Tenn., and will use jointly with the Illinois 
Central Railroad all the terminal facilities of that line at Mem- 
phis. Henceforth trains will be operated solid via Memphis 
and Brinkley, Ark. The use of this line between Memphis and 
Brinkley will give the Cotton Belt a more direct route than 
heretofore, and will afford an advantage in time on traffic mov- 
ing from Memphis and from points beyond via the Memphis 
gateway to destinations in Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, Mexico, 
Colorado, California and points generally in the southwest and 
the west. 

The through package car service now in operation will be 
continued and increased as the traffic justifies, insuring a fast 
freight service in through cars for package freight delivered at 
the Cotton Belt depot at Memphis and received from connec- 
tions at that point, originating beyond Memphis. 

The Memphis terminals of the Cotton Belt were constructed 
to meet the future nedes of Memphis and its gateway traffic. 
The terminals are composed of two depots, one for inbound 
and the other for outbound less-than-carload freight. The agent’s 
offices are located at the inbound depot, occupying the entire 
second story of the building. The outbound freight house is 
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1,180 by 40 feet, extending from Calhoun Avenue South, reacheg 
by wide, well-paved driveway. Freight is received throug) 
fifty doors. These facilities will serve both the Cotton Belt ang 
the Illinois Central simultaneously. The inbound freight house 
is at Calhoun Avenue and Shelby Street, extending 1,210 feg 
south on Shelby, the building being fifty feet wide. About forty 
delivery doors are maintained. Team and industry tracks ay. 
located at important points within the terminals. 

Among the outstanding features in connection with the ney 
Cotton Belt operations at Memphis is the fact that on and after 
February 28 all Cotton Belt trains will be operated in and oy 
of Memphis solid, with their own train and engine crews. The 
first freight division will be Memphis to Pine Bluff. In reality, 
Memphis will have the advantages of another trunk line raj). 
road. Heretofore Cotton Belt traffic has been handled between 
its main line and Memphis by another road. 

The Cotton Belt Route is fifty years old this month. The 
road, which now stretches out through six states, with ap. 
proximately 1,800 miles of track, had its beginning about March 
1, 1871, when a group of Texas farmers sat in a circle and 
decided to build a little road, which, when started, was called 
the “Tyler Tap.” The first stretch of track extended 21 miles 
east from Tyler. Tradition has it that the first rails were of 
wood, and was operated by two diminutive locomotives called 
“Punch and Judy.” May 17, 1879, the little road was laid with 
35-pound rail and took upon itself another locomotive, called 
“Governor Hubbard,” somewhat heavier than the estimable gen. 
tleman for whom it was named. 

The Cotton Belt Route has made rapid and_ substantial 
progress in late years, especially since 1917, when James M. 
Herbert was made president. 


UNLOADING CHARGES ON LIVE STOCK 


The Interior Iowa Packers have filed a brief in Docket No. 
11966, Omaha Packing Company et al. vs. The A. T. & S. F,, in 
which certain packers have asked that the carriers perform the 
service of unloading live stock at private stockyards located aé- 
jacent to their packing houses. 

The Interior Iowa Packers intervened in behalf of the com- 
plainant. In the transportation act, Congress provided that de. 
livery of live stock at public stockyards should be made by the 
carrier without extra charge, and packers operating private stock- 
yards in connection with their packing houses filed a complaint 
praying that the carriers perform unloading service at their pri- 
vate stockyards or give them an allowance therefor if the pack- 
ers perform the service, the same as they do at public stock yards. 

In the brief of the Interior Iowa Packers, written by Walter 
E. McCornack, it is claimed that there is an unjust discrimina- 
tion if the allowance is not given to private stockyards, because 
there is no transportation distrinction between shipments of live 
stock to public and private yards, and that including a greater 
transportation or terminal service in the freight rate to any local- 
ity or consignee than to another locality or consignee when the 
service is rendered under the same conditions, is an unjust dis 
crimination, 


The main point in the brief seems to be that there may be 
discrimination even though Congress has itself provided that the 
carriers shall perform the unloading at public stockyards—the 
prief claiming that Congress may no more discriminate under the 
federal constitution than the carriers under Section 3 of the act 
to regulate commerce. Congress, the brief says, under the fifth 
amendment to the Constitution, can not pass any discriminatory 
laws any more than the carrier may discriminate under Section 
3. It is claimed that section 3 of the act was not repealed because 
Congress saw fit to provide that transportation to public stock 
yards included delivery of live stock into the yard and pens, and 
both section 3 and the provision with respect to unloading at 
public stockyards should be enforced; and that if both provisions 
can not be enforced the one to survive is the one more powerful— 
namely, section 3. It is claimed that there is no transportation 
or terminal distinction to shipments of live stock to private 0 
public stockyards and that if there were it would be indicated i 
the line-haul rates. 

The Commission is asked to issue an order removing the dis 
crimination, or, if this cannot be done, because Congress has 
made the standard—that transportation of live stock to public 
yards includes delivery into pens—then to find that unjust dis- 
crimination exists and to order it removed by running transpor 
tation into the pens of private stockyards, and if the carriers will 
not perform the service by its own employees to give the private 
stockyard company an allowance for performing the service. 


M. & ST. L. BONDS 


Authority to issue $2,096,000 of refunding and ery 
5 per cent mortgage bonds is asked by the Minneapolis & 
Louis in a petition filed with the Commission. Of the ee 
issue the company proposes to use $1,382,000 for the rere 
of an equal amount of first mortgage bonds due April 1. T 
other bonds will be held in the company’s treasury for pledginé 
from time to time for short term loans. 
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HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT OF HAVING 
A WASHINGTON OFFICE? 


IT IS RATHER AN EXPENSIVE PROPOSITION 


BUT OH! SO CONVENIENT 


Private room to work in, expert stenographers, wide carriage 
typewriters, duplicators, printing press, telephone, messengers, 
good nature and intelligence. 


We Have Established Such an Office for You 
and We Stand the Expense 
TAKE POSSESSION WHEN NEXT IN WASHINGTON 
: SARMMIS, LAKE & COMPANY 


hitefield Sammis 


417 SOUTHERN BUILDING 


WOOD BOXES 
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RICHMOND, VA. 
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serving Domestic, Import and Export 

shippers, meeting every requirement 
that would be expected of a house of our size, 
yet giving that sincere personal service 
which demonstrates our interest in the up- 
building of trade. 


The large volume of tonnage controlled by 
us assures shippers of the lowest ocean and 
marine insurance rates. 


Consolidated cars despatched East and 
West. 


D. C. ANDREWS & CO., Inc. 


| Rhee thirty-seven years we have been 


New York Established 1884 New Orleans 

Boston an Francisco 

Philadelphia 14 East Jackson Boulevard Seattle 
altimore Buenos Aires 


CHICAGO 


A. C. SHERRARD, Chicago Manager 
Agents Throughout the World. 


Telephones: Harrison 1048-1049 


PAGE & JONES 


| Ship Brokers and 


_ Steamship Agents 
| 

Regular Monthly Service 

| 

| 





Mobile, Alabama, U. S. A. 


A-1 Steamers 


| MOBILE to ANTWERP 


St. Louis Office: 
1527 Pierce Building 
IRVING H. HELLER, Manager 


HAVRE and BORDEAUX 
and U.S. PACIFIC COAST 


Birmingham Office: 
324 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
GEORGE C. McLAUGHLIN, Manager 
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WOOL, BOSTON TO PHILA. 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Shipping Board, in a report and order on Investigation 
and Suspension Docket No. 1, wool rates from Boston to Phila- 
delphia, has held that the proposed advances on wool and re- 
lated articles from Boston to Philadelphia have not been justi- 
fied, and require the Merchants & Miners Transportation Com- 
pany, which proposed the increase, to cancel the tariff under 
consideration on or before March 1. 

The Board suspended the tariff in question on October 12 
and entered on a proceeding concerning the propriety and law- 
fulness of the increase and rates. The entire proceeding was 
modeled on the plan that is followed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in dealing with proposed increases in rates, 
even down to the nomenclature. It was handled for the Board 
by H. E. Manghum, who is familiar with Commission practice. 

This form of procedure has been adopted by the Board not- 
withstanding the fact that the suspension of a new tariff or 
supplement is made by the carrier itself. It acts, however, 
upon an order to that effect from the Shipping Board. 

According to a table carried in the report, the M. & M. T. 
Company proposed increases ranging from 8.8 to 81.3 per cent 
over the existing rates; and from 55.7 to 153.4 per cent over 
the rates in effect prior to the Board’s decision in Ex Parte No. 
2, which is akin to the Interstate- Commerce Commission’s de- 
cision in Ex Parte No. 74. 

The proposal was to increase the rate on wool in carload 
lots from 55.5 to 66.5 cents, and the L. C. L. rate from 74 to 
92.5 cents. The increases covered the entire wool list, covering 
wool noils, tops, waste and mohair noils, tops and waste, the 
largest increase being on scoured mohair in carload quantities 
from 51 to 92.5 cents. Except mohair in the grease, both car- 
loads and less carloads, the rates on all kinds of mohair were 
proposed to be raised to 92.5 cents per hundred pounds. 

In the report on the case, the Board said the carriers sought 
to justify the proposed advances on the grounds that it was 
sustaining a deficit on its operations as a whole; that the reve- 
nue derived from the transportation of wool and mohair: from 
Boston to Philadelphia under existing rates was not sufficiently 
remunerative and that the present rates were below the level 
of the rail rates applicable from and to the same points. 


Answering that, the Board said that while the evidence 
submitted by the M. & M. T. Co. tended to show that its common 
carrier operations were unprofitable, that fact, was not a con- 
trolling determinant of the reasonableness of the rates in ques- 
tion. 

“Indeed, rates on particular commodities may be unreason- 
ably high and yet the carrier fail to realize a fair return from 
its entire operations,” says the report of the Board. “The car- 
rier contended that the water rates should be on a level with 
the rail rates and offered evidence on this point. In this con- 
nection we believe it sufficient to state that there is such a 
manifest difference between transportation via rail and via 
water; that rail rates cannot be regarded as a proper criterion 
or measure of water rates. However, the evidence adduced on 
these points has been accorded every consideration to which it 
is entitled to in a proceeding of this nature.” 


The evidence submitted by the transportation company 
made comparison between the loading qualities of different 
kinds of freight, but the Board called attention to the fact that 
the comparisons were not of much illuminative force, because of 
the great difference between the value of a cubic foot of shoes, 
cloth, and a cubic foot of wool, either scoured or in the grease. 

The Board said that the large and regular movement of 
wool from Boston to Philadelphia was an important considera- 
tion in a test of the reasonableness of the proposed rates. It 
said that the record indicated that the volume of shoes and 
cotton piece goods carried by the M. & M. T. Co. from 
Boston to Philadelphia was not at all comparable with that of 
the commodities upon which the advances were proposed. The 
steamship company offered testimony to the effect that if the 
contemplated advances were not applied, the offerings of wool 
and mohair would be increased, as a result of which it might 
be necessary during more normal times than now prevail, to 
place an embargo on general merchandise to meet the situation. 
It was added, however, that at the present time practically all 
M. & M. T. vessels were leaving Boston for Philadelphia with 
very light cargoes and that shipments of any character were 
desirable. 





EMBARGO ZONES 


Effective March 1, 1921, the district embargo zones, with 
headquarters at Atlanta, Boston and Philadelphia, will be con- 
solidated into one zone, with headquarters at Washington, D. C., 
under the supervision of the Car Service Division as district 
representative,” the car service division of the A. R. A. an- 
nounces in Supplement No. 3 to Circular CSD-87. 

“The following will thereafter constitute the district em- 
bargo headquarters: 
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Washington, D. C.—Car Service Division, 718 18th St., N. w. 
Montreal, Que.—C. P. Riddell, District Embargo Chairman, 93 
St. James St. 
Chicago, Ill.—J. J. Pelley, Chairman, Car Service Committee, 43] 
S. Dearborn St. : 
4. bed oe Man.—E. J. Stone, District Embargo Chairman, Union 
Ft. Worth, Texas—R. L. May, District Embargo Chairman, 1 
Touraine Building. 
“The list of roads shown in Appendix A-1 to Supplement 
No. 2 as being assigned to district embargo headquarters 3 
Atlanta, Boston and Philadelphia, is superseded by lists shown 
in Appendices A-2 and A-3, attached. To minimize the expense 
incident to the present method of handling embargoes, some of 
the smaller roads which heretofore received embargo notices 
from district embargo headquarters at the points mentioned 
have been assigned to a designated trunk line connection for 
the purpose of receiving embargo information issued by other 
roads, 

“There will be no change in the present method of placing 
embargoes by the roads affected. Where a road is shown as 
being assigned to a trunk line connection that road will receive 
all notices of placement of embargoes, modifications, extensions 
or cancellations direct from the designated trunk line connec. 
tion which will promptly transmit such embargo information in 
the manner provided for in Circular CSD-87 and Supplement 
No. 2 thereto, due regard being given to the utilization of rail- 
road wires where facilities are available.” 


HANDLING OF PRIVATE CARS 


In supplement No. 1 to Circular CSD-96, to railroads, the car 
service division of the A. R. A. says: 

Page 2, Circular CSD-96, Novmber 27, 1920, requires as to 
handling of private cars: 

“In the handling of private cars all roads should observe 
strictly the rule embodied in the conclusion of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the Private Car Investigation an- 
nounced July 31, 1918, as follows: 

‘That carriers should publish in their tariffs a rule that private 
cars when unloaded at destination, unless otherwise ordered by the 
owner or lessee, must be promptly transported, loaded or empty, in 
the direction of the plant of the owner or lessee.’ 

“It should be understood that the reference herein as to 
handling of private cars should be made applicable to all pri- 
vate cars except tank cars, which equipment should be handled 
strictly in accordance with Rule 13 of the Code of Car Service 
Rules; agents at unloading points to make every effort to secure 
proper orders for the disposition of the empty tank by the 
owner or lessee.” 


CAR SERVICE RULES 


In Circular CSD-101, canceling CSD-98, the car service divi- 
sion of the American Railway Association, under date of Feb- 
ruary 18, gave out the interpretations of the car service rules 
made by the General Committee, Division II, Transportation, of 
the American Railway Association, as follows: 


ao Ne 


o 


INTERPRETATION NO. 1. 


Under Rule 3 (d) a road is obligated to accept empty cars even 
though in excess of current interchange balances. 
INTERPRETATION NO. 2. 
Under Rule 3 (e) in computing cars to determine the interchange 
balances, all railroad owned cars interchanged during the preceding 
two calendar months, plus the expired portion of the current month, 


shall be counted. 
INTERPRETATION NO. 3. 


Under Rule 3 (e) a closed car will be considered as any car having 

a roof; this will also include a tank car. 
INTERPRETATION NO. 4. 

Under Rule 3 (e), unless otherwise directed in the order, empty 
cars moving on Interstate Commerce Commission service orders oF 
relocation of the Car Service Division. eee 

(a) Will be credited to the delivering line as applying in liquida- 
tion of any debit under equalization due the connection to which 
the cars are delivered. are 

(b) Will not be counted as establishing a subsequent obligation 
on the part of the receiving line to deliver, or on the part of the 
delivering line to accept, an equivalent number of empty cars In 
return, in case such deliveries of empty cars on orders are in excess 
of equalization. 

INTERPRETATION NO. 5. 

Under Rule 3, paragraphs (d) and (e) and the note to Rule 3 (e) 

any traffic route will be considered ‘‘a direct route.” 


MO. PAC. EQUIPMENT 


The Commission, in Finance Docket No. 1203, has author 
ized the Missouri Pacific to assume an obligation of $1,836,000 
of equipment trust certificates, at 6.5 per cent, to be used in 
paying for fifty locomotives, estimated to cost $3,076,875. = 
Commission has authorized a loan of $1,200,000. The rest 0 
the money is to be provided by means of equipment trust “ 
tificates indorsed by the Missouri Pacific under the terms 0! 
this authorization. Twenty-five freight locomotives, each ye 
mated to cost $70,975; fifteen switching locomotives, each to cos 
$41,250; five passenger engines of the mountain type, each to 
cost $75,500, and five passenger engines, each to cost $61,250, are 
to be acquired under the arrangement. 
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Havana Line 


MERCHANTS AND MINERS 
TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 


(Established 1854) 
Norfolk—Newport News—Havana 


A-1 Steel S.S. ‘*‘LAKE — Ready February 28 
A Steamer .. a March 15 
Charters nent a full cargoes to any port 


Shippers will avoid many difficulties and attend- 
ant losses by forwarding their business via this 
regular established line, operating fast steel 
steamers. 


Through export bills of lading issued from all 
interior points. 


Cheaper Rates from Interior Points via 
Norfolk and Newport News 


For Rates and Space apply to 

Atlanta, Ga. ‘ . C. S. Buford, Commercial Agent 
Baltimore, Md. . 
Boston, Mass. 

Havana, Cuba . 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Norfolk, Va. . 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. . 
Providence, R. I. 


. V. Molanphy, General Agent 
- Haile, General Agent 

. Porter, General Agent 

. Bongartz, General oo 

. Fowler, Commercial Agent 
. Miller, General Agent 

Savannah, Ga, . Griffin, Local Agent 

St. Louis, Mo. R. Bell, Freight Representative 


A. W. GRAVES, M anager, Baltimore, Md. 


gee PP ORS 
ASnorns. 


CUNARD 


oa em Bed - 
ANCHOR-DONALDSON ‘ 


Regular Services 


Between 
_ NEW YORK BOSTON 
BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA 
MONTREAL 


PORTLAND, ME. 
QUEENSTOWN 


PLYMOUTH SOUTHAMETO 
LONDON * . 


BRISTOL 
LONDONDERRY GLASGOW 


CHERBOURG HAVRE 


ANTWERP ROTTERDAM 
HAMBURG DANZIG 
MEDITERRANEAN LEVANT 


General Offices: 21-24 State St., N. Y. City 


Chicago Office: 

Cunard Bidg., 140 N. Dearborn Street 
Atlanta, 55 N. Fersythe Paltadetpnia, 1300 Wal- 
Baltimore, 107 E. Balti- pittsbursh, 712 Smithfield 

ore 


Boston, 126 State St. &t. “iouts 1135 Olive st. 
d, Cleve- San Francisco, 501 Mar: 


* Washington Seattle, "621 Second Ave. 
Iv Vancouver, 622 Hastings 
| see bn & 


pital rt 
st Winnipeg, 270, Main St. 
Or Leeal Agents 
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Pacific — Caribbean — 


Gulf Line 


(Swayne and Hoyt, Inc., Owners) 
Steel Steamers 


DIRECT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 
New Orleans, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles Harbor, Portland, 
Tacoma and Seattle 
Via Panama Canal 
New Orleans—Puerto Colombia and Cartagena, Col., S. A. 


ALSO 


Canal Zone and Panama, West Coast Ports of Central 
America and Mexico, and Transhipment Service via Cris- 
tobal, C. Z., to West Coast Ports of South America as 
Cargo Offers. 


S.S. EASTERN SWORD —From Pensacola About March Ist 
S.S. IRIS, sailing about middle of March 
S.S. ALVARADO, sailing about middle of April 
S.S. ELDORADO, sailing late in April 
Rates quoted, bookings and other information furnished upon application 
THE J. H. W. STEELE COMPANY, Agents 
630 Common St., New Orleans, La. 


H 
220—21st Street 485 California Street 
Galveston, Texas Texas City New York City San Francisco, Calif. } 


WARD LINE 


Regular Services and Frequent Sailings 


Belgium, France, Germany, Holland, 
Portugal, Spain, Canary Islands, Argen- 
tine, Brazil, Bahamas senamaanet Cuba, 
Mexico, River Plate, 
Uruguay, West Ind ‘e 


Sailing list and information 
on application. 


All Standard Codes. 


GENERAL AGENCIES 
M. L, Schultz, 1501 Marquette Bie” Chicago, Ill . 
Dudley Thomas, 1012 Whitney Bld 
Wm. Ha 
1. H.W. 


New a La. 
beyond 24 Oficios St., ‘aan Cuba 
Ga lveston, Texas 


New York and 
Cuba Mail S. S. Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
Foot of Wall St., New York, N.Y. a 








HEAVY FILING OF TARIFFS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Tariff filings with the Commission now are extremely heavy 
because carriers are getting in schedules and supplements taking 
advantage of the orders overturning state commission-made rates 
not in line with the Commission’s decision in Ex Parte No. 74. 

The filing for February 13, made public on February 17, con- 
sisted of 1,391 tariffs and supplements. That is from four .to 
five times as heavy as usual. Its great weight was due in large 
part to the filing of supplements applicable on traffic in Illinois. 

In the event that the Supreme Court holds that the Commis- 
sion exceeded the power given to it in the transportation act, 
it will be necessary for the carriers to cancel all the schedules 
and supplements put into operation under the decisions over- 
turning state-made rates. 


MINOR COMMISSION ORDERS 


9986, National Live Stock Shippers’ Protective League et al. 
vs. Louisville & Nashville et al.Dismissed account lack of 
prosecution. 

10820, Cohen-Schwartz Rail & Steel Co. vs. Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas et al.—Complaint satisfied and proceeding dismissed. 

11641, Eagle Cotton Oil Co. vs. Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas 
R. R. & S. S. Co. et al—Dismissed at complainant’s request. 

11832, Thomas W. Simmons & Co. vs. Director-General.— 
Complaint satisfied and proceeding dismissed. 

11884, Traffic Bureau of Chamber of Commerce, Phoenix, 
Ariz., vs. Pullman Co. et al——Complaint satisfied and proceeding 
dismissed. 

11890, Slogo Coal Co. vs. Missouri Pacific et al—Complaint 
satisfied and proceeding dismissed. 

11927, E. P. Ladd vs. Gould Southwestern et al.—Dismissed 
at complainant’s request. 

11957, North Pacific Millers’ Assn. vs. Northern Pacific.— 
Dismissed at complainant’s request. 

12009, Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. Natchez & South- 
ern et al.—Alexandria Chamber of Commerce permitted to in- 
tervene. 

12015, Dupont Engineering Co. vs. Director-General.—Dis- 
missed at complainant’s request. 

12037, The Borough of South Greensburg vs. American Rail- 
way Express.—Dismissed at complainant’s request. 

12108, Wisconsin Traffic Association vs. Chicago & North- 
western et al—The North West Paper Co., The Champion Coated 
Paper Co., The Beckett Paper Co., J. W. Butler Paper Co., The G. H. 
Mead Co., Lake Superior Paper Co., Ltd., The Spanish River 
Pulp & Paper Mills, Ltd., and The Mead Pulp & Paper Co., per- 
mitted to intervene. 

11950, Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. et al. vs. Northern 
Pacific et al—World Publishing Company permitted to inter- 
vene. 

12081, Fairmont & Cleveland Coal Co. vs. B. & O.—Illinois 
- Coal Traffic Bureau permitted to intervene. 

12082, Fairmont & Cleveland Coal Co. vs. Monongahela— 
Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau permitted to intervene. 

12083, the New River Co. et al. vs. Virginian—Illinois Coal 
Traffic Bureau permitted to intervene. 

12084, the New River Co. et al. vs. C. & O.—Illinois Coal 
Traffic Bureau permitted to intervene. 

12106, West Kentucky Coal Bureau vs. Illinois Central et 
al.—Coal Operators’ Association permitted to intervene. 


COAL PRODUCTION REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Production of soft coal fell below the 800,000 mark the week 
ending February 12, the estimated tonnage being 7,861,000 tons, 
according to the weekly report of the Geological Survey, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, under date of February 19. This was far 
below the output in the corresponding weeks of 1917, 1918 and 
1920. 

The following statement, furnished by the American Railway 
Association, shows the number of cars loaded daily: 

February 1, 28,499; February 8, 25,340; February 9, 25,704; 
February 10, 25,278; February 11, 23,739; February 12, 15,466. 

Preliminary reports indicate that loadings on Monday and 
Tuesday of the week (February 14-19) will total 51,620 cars, as 
against 53,839 for the first two days of last week. This suggests 
a further decline of perhaps 4 per cent. 

“The car supply was ample in all districts,” the Survey 
stated. “The average loss of time attributed to transportation 
disability fell to 2 per cent, and it is clear that even had cars 
been available at the time demanded, and the showing of trans- 
portation loss therefore been eliminated, the additional tonnage 
could hardly have been disposed of. Transportation has ceased 
for the time being to in any sense curtail the output of coal. 

“The all-rail movement to New England increased slightly 
during the week ended February 12. Reports furnished to the 
Geological Survey by the American Railway Association show 
that 3,390 cars were forwarded through the five rail gateways, 
Harlem River, Maybrook, Albany, Rotterdam and Mechanicsville. 
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Compared with the week preceding, this was an increase of 17; 
cars, or 5 per cent. Shipments during the corresponding weeks 
in 1919 and 1920 were 2,450 and 3,059 cars, respectively.” 


N. Y. C. CLEVELAND TERMINAL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


Approval of the acquisition of the capital stock of the Cleye. 
land Union Terminals Company by the New York Central ang 
system lines and of agreements providing for joint use of the 
terminal to be constructed is asked in a petition filed with the 
Commission by the New York Central. 

The company asks for a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity under the transportation act authorizing it: 


(1) To join with the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Ry. Co. and the New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. Co. in an agree. 
ment with Oris P. Van Sweringen substantially in the form hereto 
attached as Exhibit ‘‘A,” for the acquisition by your petitioner and 
the other railroad companies mentioned, of the entire capital stock 
of the Cleveland Union Terminals Co. for the consideration of ten 
thousand ($10,000) dollars; the stock to be transferred and _ the pay- 
ments to be made respectively in the proportions stated in saig 
agreement; : 

(2) To join with the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
R. R. Co. and the New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. Co. in an 
agreement with the Cleveland Union Terminals Co., substantially in 
the form hereto attached as Exhibit “B,’’ for the use by your peti- 
tioner and said railroad companies in common with such other raijl- 
road companies as may be granted rights therein pursuant to said 
agreement, of the passenger station and approaches to be constructed 
by the Cleveland Union Terminals Co. in the city of Cleveland, O.; 

(3) To enter in an agreement with the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis R. R. Co. for the use of two of the tracks of said company now 
or hereafter constructed between a connection of said tracks with the 
railroad of your petitioner, formerly of the Cleveland Short Line Ry, 
Co., at or near Cedar avenue in the city of Cleveland and the easterly 
limits of the proposed passenger terminal; 

(4) To enter into an agreement with the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis Ry. Co. for trackage rights over the railroad 
of said company between a connection of said railroad with the rail- 
road of your petitioner at or near Berea, in the county of Cuyahoga, 
O., and the westerly limits of the proposed passenger terminal. 


The New York Central says “it will be in the public interest 
and the present or future public convenience and necessity 
require that your petitioner add to and enlarge its terminal 
facilities and improve its freight and passenger service in the 
city of Cleveland by entering into the agreements mentioned.” 

The Cleveland Union Terminals Company has an ordinance 
contract with the city of Cleveland authorizing it to construct 
a freight and passenger terminal and plans have been prepared 
for a passenger station, at or near the southwest corner of the 
Public Square in Cleveland. The cost of the land and construc 
tion work is estimated at $60,000,000. It is proposed to finance 
the project by the issuance of the terminals company bonds. 


SOUTHEASTERN EXPRESS COMPANY 


In a statement, February 18, Fairfax Harrison, president of 
the Southern Railway, said: 

“The books for subscription to the million dollars of capital 
stock offered to the people of the South by the Southeastern Ex 
press Company were opened yesterday morning and were closed 
at night. The stock was allotted proportionately to all the four- 
teen states served by the lines of the Southern Railway System 
and the Mobile & Ohio Railroad. The reports received this morn- 
ing show over-subscription in every state. 

“The stock list will be made up of the names of at least 
twenty-five hundred widely distributed Southern business men 
holding on the average about four shares apiece. No single sub 
scription in excess of one hundred shares was received and n0 
officer or employe of the railroad was permitted to participate, 
although many of them, especially the employes, offered to sub 
scribe. 

“This result of a test of practical business democracy and 
individualism in the South at a time of business depression 15, 
of course, gratifying to us, but has perhaps a larger significance. 
Certainly it fully justifies our confidence that the people of the 
South desire competition in express service and are willing 10 
back their desire with their money and their support in other 
respects. 

“The Southeastern Express Company will now proceed under 
the able management of its president, John B. Hockaday, to pur 
chase its necessary equipment and will begin service at the 
earliest practicable moment, of which announcement will be 
made.” 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY ACCOUNTING 


The Commission, February 18, put out an order relating to 
the uniform system of accounts to be kept by electric railways, 
the same as an order relating to the accounts of steam roads 
and carriers by water. The order authorizes them to charge 
to operating expenses, instead of trying to allocate expenditures 
not exceeding $100, for additions and betterments to 7 
class of equipment, or any class of fixed improvements (excep 
additional or extensions of tracks). The order, howeve!, * 
not to be construed as authorizing the parceling of expener 
tures to bring them within the $100 limit. 
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Ship Through the 


Port of Los Angeles 


34 Steamship Services Reaching Over 100 World Ports 
LIST OF DIRECT PORT CONNECTIONS: 


Acajutla, Salvador Christiania, Norway La Union, Salvador Rotterdam 
Acapulco, Mexico Christobal, Canal Zone ' Liverpool St. Lucia 
Alexandria, Egypt Cienfuegos, Cuba London Salaverry, Peru 
Amapala, Honduras Colombo, Ceylon Malmo, Sweden Salina Cruz, Mexico 
Antofagasta, Chile Corinto, Nicaragua Marseilles, France San Diego 
Antwerp, Belgium Cuban Ports Manuritius San Blas, Mexico 
Arica, Chile Dairen, Manchuria Melbourne, Australia San Francisco 


Avonmouth, England Ensenada, Mexico Manila, P. I. San Jose de Guatemala 
Auckland, New Zealand Eten, Peru Manzanillo, Mexico San Juan Del Sur, Nicaragua 
Bahia Blanca, Argentina Finnish Ports Mazatlan, Mexico Santiago, Cuba 
Balboa, Canal Zone Galveston, Texas Moji, Japan Santos, Brazil 
Baltimore, Md. Genoa, Italy Mollendo, Peru Savannah, Georgia 
Baltic Ports Glasgow, Scotland Montevideo, Uruguay Seattle 
Barcelona, Spain Gothenburg, Sweden Nagasaki, Japan Shanghai, China 
Boston, Mass. Guayaquil, Ecuador New Orleans Siagon, Indo-China 
Bombay, India Guaymas, Mexico Neuvitas, Cuba Singapore 
Buenaventura, Colombia Hamburg, Germany New York Stockholm, Sweden 
Buenos Ayres, Argentina Harve, France Norfolk, Virginia Sydney, Australia 
Calais, France Havana, Cuba Paita, Peru Tacoma 
Calcutta, India Hongkong Philadelphia Talara, Peru 
Callao, Peru Honolulu Pisco, Peru Topolobampo, Mexico 
Cartagena, Colombia Hull, England Portland, Oregon Tientsin, China 
Cape Town, South Africa Iquique, Chile Port Said Valparaiso, Chile 
Cardenas, Cuba Jacksonville, Florida Puerto Colombia Victoria, B. C. 
Cape San Lucas, Mexico Kobe, Japan Puntarenas, Costa Rica Wellington, New Zealand 
Champerico, Guatemala La Libertad, Salvador Rio de Janeiro, Brazil West Indian Ports 
Charleston, S. C. La Paz, Mexico Rosario, Argentina Yokaichi, Japan 
Yokohama, Japan 
Write for Illustrated Book and Port Maps 


Board of Harbor Commissioners 
SUITE 33, CITY HALL, LOS ANGELES, U. S. A. 










R. B. YOUNG, President and Manager CARLSON’S INDUSTRIAL 


Savannah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co.| | Traffic Managers’ College 
312-314-316 WILLIAMSON STREET P. 0. Box 985 Top Floor Tribune Bidg., New York, N. Y. 


General Storage — Re-Consigning — Distributing, Forwarding — Practical Instructions given by Expert Traffic Managers. No 
Prompt and Efficient Service, Exceptional Facilities—Custom House Theory, actual use of tariffs as applied to Domestic, Import and 


Brokers—Track Connections with all Rallroads and Steamship —— ~ ye . TEXT MATTER includes important changes in 
Docks—Members American Chain of Warehouses—Members Amer- Rules and Regulations, up to date, in loose-leaf form. 
ican Warehousemen’s Association. Night Classes. Personal Instructions by Mall. 
Phone No. 4883 SAVANNAH, GA. Prospectus: Free. Correspondence cited. 

















CINCINNATI, OHIO |SEATTLE TRANSFER CO. 
a ¢ BUCKLES TRANSFER COMPANY | 193 Jackson St. Seattle, Wash. 


FREIGHT FORWARDING AND TRANSFER AGENTS Quick Distribution of all Pool Cars 


: 100,000 sq. ft. of warehouse space 
Distributors and Forwarders of Pool Cars a Specialty 
Both Team and Motor Truck Service. Also Export Freight Contractors Warehouse-men and forwarders. 
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AN ENLIGHTENED PUBLIC OPINION 


(Address by Jewel P. Lightfoot at the Annual Dinner of the New York 
Traffic Club.) 

It is a great honor to be invited to address such a repre- 
sentative body of American business men. Having begun my 
career in the railroad service, and later having served as coun- 
sel for some of the important lines in the southwest, I am not 
wholly unfamiliar with the important character of service in 
which you are engaged. 

We are now passing through one of the most critical periods 
of world history. Problems which mean much to the future of 
industry and the welfare of our country await solution, none 
of which are of great importance than those related to trans- 
portation. 

It should be a matter of universal satisfaction that the 
railroads have emerged from the greatest crisis in their history, 


manifestly with a more amiable attitude of public opinion. The « 


railroads have a renewed opportunity for public service, which, 
if properly developed, should lead to a more generous consider- 
ation at the hands of the public than they have heretofore 
received. 

The management of the railroads are entitled to congratula- 
tions that in the face of a well organized clamor they have been 
able to secure the legislation recently enacted, The transition 
from governmental operation to private management, under new 
legislation, has no doubt added new problems for solution. 

Among the reforms noted in the public press is the estab- 
lishment of joint railroad and shippers’ committees on rate mat- 
ters and a programme of creative and constructive advertising 
to secure and hold the good will of the public. This action 
should commend itself to industry generally, and will no doubt 
bring fruitful results to all who co-operate in such a movement. 

Our government is one largely ruled by public opinion, and 
public opinion whether informed, ill informed, misinformed or 
uninformed, when organized, exerts an influence upon legisla- 
tion. It is on this particular point that I wish to address my 
remarks this evening. 

I believe that industry, in general, is face to face with a 
peremptory necessity for taking a deeper interest in this im- 
portant subject. 

I believe that nearly everything that industry has to com- 
plain of in the political or legislative tendencies of the times 
is traceable to its own neglect to inform the public of the facts 
underlying its vital problems, and to answer the calumnies and 
misrepresentations of the demagogue and the agitator seeking 
selfish ends. 

I believe that if such neglect is long continued it may bring 
our country to a point of grave danger—danger that will in- 
volve the very foundations upon which our greatness has been 
achieved. 

Industry must awaken to the probable effect of present day 
tendencies upon business, upon property rights, and upon the 
course of industrial development. 

We can see on many sides the manifestations of developing 
currents that may quickly become irresistible forces, forces of 
adversity, if their dangers are not comprehended, their direc- 
tion guided, and their sources controlled. 

The disposition manifested itself to extend the power of 
the Federal Government into a control of basic industries, to 
regulate the details of the management of private business 
through bureaus, commissions, license systems, or other 
agencies, will dishearten men of enterprise, will cripple and 
discourage initiative, and so retard industrial progress that its 
effects will finally encompass the whole social body. 

There seems to be a well defined movement among certain 
elements to set up a kind of state socialism’ for the ownership, 
control or regulation of public and private industry in this 
country. Some of the groups advocating such a change are no 
doubt sincere and honest, but it may be safely said that they 
are frequently ill informed or misinforced as to the fundamental 
facts and may be lacking in sound understanding of great 
economic principles. Others of a more radical turn of mind, 
either ignorant or ignoring the facts of history, would turn us 
backward in the evolution of the science of government, bring- 
ing upon us the disasters of nations which centralized auto- 
cratic and despotic power in the hands of rulers, or aggrandized 
the state at the sacrifice of the freedom of the individual. A 
brief reference to history will serve to illustrate this point: 

The ideals of nations have been reflected in various forms of 
government during the ages. Ancient Rome was most happy 
and powerful during the days of the Republic when her citizens 
could boast of freedom, So glorified were the institutions of 
individual liberty that the Republic was deified; it had its 
temple, its priests and its altars. Through cliques and intrigues, 


political reformers and legislative enactments, the liberties of 
the citizens were gradually encroached, and finally when the 
Roman Senate turned assasin and the first Caesar, who had 
throughout refused the crown, idolized and beloved by the 
people, fell a martyr to jealous greed for power, the republic 
succumbed. When the murder was done and the heralds shouted 
through the streets the death of Caesar, it was not only the 
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passing of the Republic they announced, but the foundation of 
Imperial Rome. 

History is filled with accounts of the monstrous cruelties 
and splendid barbarities of his successors, by Augustus, Tiberius, 
Caligula, Claudius, Nero and other tyrants. So great their 
power became that the Emperor was by senatorial enactment 
made a divinity, a god, Jupiter’s peer, Imperator, Chief of the 
Army, Pontifex Maximus, master of the world, with the incon. 
testible right of life and death over every being in the realm— 
a realm that stretched from the Rhine to the Euphrates, from 
Britain to the Indus. Former allies were turned into subjects 
and vassals into slaves. She pillaged on every hand. She gaye 
the world its most profligate era of prodigious extravagance, of 
licentious orgies and bestial depravity. She lived from the trip. 
ute exacted from subjugated people. She fought, but ceased to 
till; she consumed but ceased to produce, and finally after ages 
of butchery, debauchery and slavery, the eyes of the vandal and 
the Goth peering out of the North gleamed upon her, subjugated 
and enslaved nations outraged by ages of drunken and irrespon- 
sible power fell upon her, not one by one, but all at once, and 
the historian tells us that “presently the colossus tottered, 
startling the universe with the uproar of her agony, calling to 
gods that had vacated the skies, calling to Jupiter, calling to 
Isia, calling in vain. Where the thunderbolt had gleamed a 
crucifix now stood. On the shoulders of a prelate there fell the 
robes of purple that had dazzled the world.” The empire had 
fallen. So great was its crash, so cataclysmic were its results, 
so horrifying was the reaction that a thousand years of subse- 
quent history can only be described as the dark ages. Analyze 
this history for its cause and what basic fact appears? As in- 
dividual liberty diminished, despotism grew, and when freedom 
was ultimately lost Rome, the Mistress of the World, fell. 

For centuries mankind groped about, until civilization once 
more began to emerge from chaos, 

The Orient divided its people into castes and progress 
ceased; they cannot advance because of the impassable gulfs 
between the classes. 

For a thousand years the countries outside the Orient 
labored to reconstruct the civilization of the ages, and to re- 
establish the institutions of liberty. 

As the Roman Empire taught service and servility to the 
Emperor, and the Orient taught servility to casts, there arose 
in modern Europe a power which taught service and servility to 
the state. The state was aggrandized as the supreme object of 
human service and devoltion. Individual freedom, personal 
liberty and all toil and industry were subordinated to the glory 
of the state. Individual initiative and individual prowess were 
lightly valued; everything was fused into mass service. The 
authority of the state was supreme and “verboten” became the 
most familiar word of the language. 

Another Caesar arose in the world, whose lust for world 
dominion was hidden under the glorification and the aggrand- 
izement of the state. 

With the suddenness of a thunderbolt a giant machine of 
death was hurled against its neighbors. The world was it- 
stantly aflame with the greatest conflagration known to history; 
battle lines were flung so far and armies so gigantic sprang to 
the field of action that, in comparison, they made the legions of 
Caesar and the hordes of Xerxes pale into insignificance. For 
four years the most stupendous struggle known to history raged. 
Dynastics old in story passed into oblivion; crowns famed in 
romance were stricken from royal heads; scepters which were 
the symbols of almost unlimited power were broken; revolutions 
and political unheavals, like earthquakes and volcanoes, shook 
the very foundations of civilization, and while the nations of 
Europe were reeling and staggering under the stupendous blows 
of world conflict, a nation of freemen, a nation young in years 
but rich in the philosophy of history, cherishing the institutions 
of liberty, mobilized its energy and hurled the thunderbolt of 
irresistible power against the steel clad ranks of Autocracy, 
breaking its death grip from the throat of Civilization and hurled 
its misguided minions back across the Rhine. 

Analyze this history for its cause and what basic fact ap- 
pears? The effort to overthrow democracy and establish world 
dominion of autocratic power, has caused pain and sorrow, ruin 
and confusion, which a hundred years cannot remove. 

As the Roman Empire commanded service to the Emperor, 
the Orient taught service to caste, and modern Germany magnr 
fied service to the state, so fathers of our country established 
the ideal of “individual liberty.” Sovereign power was reserved 
to the people and only so much of it was delegated to the gov 
ernment as was deemed necessary to protect the individual it 
the enjoyment of his freedom. Freedom of thought, freedom of 
conscience, and freedom in the right to own, control and de- 
velop private property. 

Such were the fundamental principles upon which our 80v 
ernment was founded, and upon such we have in the brief spacé 
of 145 years changed a wilderness into a wonderful land. 

Under the impulse of liberty, and under unrestricted re- 
wards of individual enterprise, such an impetus was giveD to 
inventive genius that civilization has made the greatest progress 
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San Francisco-Baltimore Service 
(Freight Only—Via Panama Canal) 

From San Francisco and Los Angeles to San Jose de Guatemala, 
La Libertad, Corinto, Balboa, Cristobal, Cuban and 
Porto Rican Ports (Eastbound only), Savannah, 

Norfolk and Baltimore. 


S.S. ““POINT JUDITH” sails March 8th 
S.S. ‘POINT BONITA”’ sails April 4th 


From Baltimore to Cristobal, Balboa, Corinto, La Libertad, 
San Jose de Guatemala, Los Angeles and San Francisco 


S.S. ““GRANITE STATE”’ sails February 28th 
S.S. ‘POINT BONITA”’ sails February 26th 
S.S. ‘‘EASTERN IMPORTER”? sails March 2d 


Trans-Pacific Service 
“‘The Sunshine Belt to the Orient’ 
(Passengers and Freight) 
Sailings from San Francisco by new and luxurious ships 
S.S. ‘GOLDEN STATE” sails March 19th 
S.S. ““ECUADOR”’ S.S. ““VENEZUELA”’ 
S.S. “COLOMBIA’’ S.S. ‘EMPIRE STATE” 
And Fortnightly Sailings by EIGHT Freight Steamers 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Manila and Hongkong 


Manila-East India Service 


(Passengers and Freight) 
Sailings from San Francisco by luxurious new American Steamers 


SS. “CREOLE STATE,” Apr. 22d S.S. “WOLVERINE STATE,” Feb. 25th 
S.S. “GRANITE STATE,” March 22d 


And Monthly Sailings by TWO Freight Steamers 


Direct to Honolulu, Manila, Saigon, Singapore, Honduras, 
Colombo and Calcutta 


Round-the-World Service 
(Freight Only) 
S.S. ““‘WEST NERIS”’ S.S. ““WEST MINGO”’ 
S.S. “EASTERN IMPORTER” 


Regular Monthly Sailings 
Sen Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Dairen, Tientsin, 
Shanghai, Manila, Saigon, Singapore, Calcutta, Colombo, 
Bombay, Alexandria, Bizerta, Marseilles, Barcelona, 
thence Baltimore, Norfolk, Cristobal, Los An- 
geles and San Francisco via Panama Canal 


Panama Service 
(Passengers and Freight) 
Sailings from San Francisco every 10 days by 


S.S. “SAN JOSE” S.S. “CUBA” S.S. “CITY OF PARA” 
S.S. “SAN JUAN’’ S.S. ‘“‘“NEWPORT”’ 
To Mexico, Central America and Canal Zone 


Through Bills of Lading Issued to and from all points 
beyond ports 


The Pacific Mail is world renowned for excellence of its 
service and cuisine 


Consult Our Offices 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 
10 Hanover Square, 508 California St., 400 Exchange Place 


Gen. Pass. Office, 621 Market St. 
NEW YORK SAN CISCO BALTIMORE 
Managing Agents U. S. Shipping Board 
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in history. America has given to the world in the short period 
of its existence the steam engine, without which the great rail- 
roads and steamship lines of the world could not have been 
developed; the telegraph and telephone, which revolutionized 
the means of communication and brought the whole world into 
instantaneous touch. It has given to civilization the automobile, 
revolutionizing the transportation of individuals; it has invented 
machinery which has transformed agriculture, mining and for- 
estry; it created the airplane, the submarine, the sewing ma- 
chine, electric lights, electric motors and a thousand devices 
used in factory, shop and household. Through medical science 
it has discovered the causes and produced remedies for the 
world’s most malignant diseases, thereby materially lengthen- 
ing the span of human life. We have conquered the earth, the 
sea, the sky, the waters beneath the seas, have tunneled moun- 
tains and severed continents in twain, shortening the distance 
around the world. We have built great industries producing and 
distributing throughout the nation and to foreign countries 
practically every necessity essential to human welfare. 

Time will not permit a more extended reference to the 
achievements which have contributed so much to human progress 
and civilization in a period so short, that it can be spanned by 
the lives of two beings, each of the ordinary age of three score 
years and ten. 

Notwithstanding this wonderful record of achievement, there 
are forces at work in this country which would lead us into re- 
peating the errors of ancient Rome and modern Germany. Under 
the guise of regulating commerce between the states, the funda- 
mental principles upon which our government was founded are 
being gradually changed by the Congress, acting under pressure 
of a misinformed, and in many instances a misguided, public 
opinion. 

Who is to blame for such a state of public opinion? One of 
the most eminent business men of this city, Mr. Vanderlip, has 
said that business men have their “full share of blame if public 
opinion is ill informed. As a class they have been silent in face 
of calumny. Gross misstatements in regard to business methods 
and aims of business men have gained credit by being confidently 
repeated and rarely or never answered. An important part of the 
public holds resentment against business men because of the 
accumulation of the charges of misconduct that have been made 
and gone unanswered.” 


It seems to me time that business men should stand up and 
fight for their honor. You need not be told that in a large part 


' of the motive back of the drudgery of business life is a motive not 


of gain alone, but of accomplishment, of achievement, a desire to 
add to the glorious achievement of our country, an ambition to do 
a big thing in a big way, which is the true American spirit, an 
idealism as pure and as laudable as any statesman can boast of: 
but the general public does not know that and will not believe it, 
while men bend to their tasks and never look up to answer de- 
traction, misrepresentation and slander. 


There are, to be sure, examples of greed, of blindness to 
social obligations, of unfairness and of dishonesty, but these are 
comparatively rare and of no more frequency than are found in 
other walks of life. 

But, because of these, all have been made to suffer, because 
business men have silently submitted to generalizations drawn 
from these comparatively rare examples. 

In my opinion, the greatest need of the times and the most 
important duty of industry is to enlighten public opinion on the 
basic facts and problems of industry. 

Industry should not be—and I believe, is not—opposed to 
reasonable, supervisory legislation, through which the Public may 
be informed at all times whether the service is efficient and eco- 
nomical, whether its profits are reasonable and whether its treat- 
ment of competitors and the public is fair; but the measures now 
being proposed extend far beyond such powers. 

It is amazing that industry should longer suffer itself to be 
at the mercy of an ill informed public opinion. Knowing how 
genuinely it responds to the principles of justice and fair play 
when it is fully informed of the facts, the public should be re 
minded that our great transportation systems, as well as our 
great industrial and financial institutions are not sudden crea- 
tions; most of them began in a small way and expanded with the 
general growth of the country covering a considerable period of 
time. As population has swelled and as vast aggregations of 
people have multiplied their wants, the inevitable trend of modern 
affairs has called for large business enterprises, as well as for 
small. Millions of people have come to this country since its 
principal industries were established and are not informed of 
the processes through which they have grown. Millions of other 
individuals, living in regions remote from the great industrial 
centers, possess little more knowledge concerning these great or- 
ganizations than they have gleaned through the press and from 
politicians and agitators. They have been taught to look upon 
these great enterprises as a menace to the public welfare, when 
as a matter of fact they are the products of economic conditions 
created by the great masses of producers and consumers of the 
country; without such this country would not enjoy its present 
commercial preeminence. If we are to enjoy a unified public 
opinion in this country again, Industry must state the facts upon 
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which the people can judge for themselves of the necessity fg 
big business to continue to exist as a part of our economic gy. 
tem, Industry has the facts at hand, why not use them? We 4). 
ready have more than one hundred bureaus and commissioy 
created by the Federal Government, dealing in one way yy 
another with the business of the country. There is a clamor fo 
new commissions-of different kinds to control the key industrig 
of this country—to be clothed with extraordinary powers far fp. 
yond any previous enactments dealing with private business 
Power feeds upon power. Once give to political parties in power 
the control and domination over the affairs of private business 
our Government will have reached the highway that led Rom 
and Germany to disaster. What this country needs most of qjj 
just now was happily expressed in the slogan of the late can. 
paign: “More business in government and less government jy 
business.’ 

Today we have one hundred million people who are think. 
ing, generating forces which may be constructive or destruc. 
tive, according to their character. We have several millions 
who are familiar only with the old world systems, who do no 
fully comprehend our institutions. 


There are many others of our own people who perceive the 
facts of general history only in vague outline. The full signif. 
cance of isolated movements potent with power to undermine 
social structures do not impress with force sufficient to arouse 
defensive action. They are honest, sincere and patriotic, and 
only need to have the dangers pointed out in a way to show 
the truth to arouse their sympathetic co-operation. 

Every association representing any important industry which 
has not already done so would do well to organize a committee 
on public relations. Through such an organization every mis- 
statement of fact or motive, whether made in Congress, in the 
press, or in any public utterance, should be challenged and the 
true facts stated. Let it be understood that loose or incorrect 





statements will no longer go unanswered. Every page of the ec 
Congressional Record should be read daily and the press of the pr 
country carefully scanned. Producers of raw materials and ev 
retail distributors should be brought into closer and more syn- - 
pathetic and harmonious relations with the manufacturer, and a In 
better understanding of the general problems of each branch ur 
of an industry should be reached, and permanent methods pro- 
vided for keeping it constantly informed. Likewise these groups 
should establish closer co-operation with the great transpor- 
tation systems of our country. th 
Industry must be brought to realize that public opinion in ce 
the aggregate is dynamic and irresistible; that half-educaied , 
public opinion is dangerous when brought to bear on public on 
affairs, as also it is a creative and stabilizing influence whe th 
enlightened and informed. 
The people have rarely, if ever, changed their national ex 


ideals or lost their liberties suddenly. These have usually been 
effected by gradual subtle or insidious encroachments in the 
name of the public welfare. They have just as often been mis: it 
led or deceived as to the real motives of their leaders. The 


legions of Czecar followed Augustus into Rome, not to over: WI 
throw the liberties of the citizen, but to punish the assassils te 
of their national hero. 

It is doubtful whether the German masses knew of the 
conspiracy of Potsdam, seeking world dominion for the Ger es 


man state, but they no doubt leaped to arms in imaginary de 
fense of the Fatherland. : 

We have a democratic form of government in which the will 
of the majority is supposed to rule, yet there is a thorough 
neglect on the part of industry to cultivate the judgment of 


THE 


Oldest and | 
people whose influences are all-powerful. 
When difficult or dangerous situations arise, the govell 
ment or the people concerned suddenly report to the use of 
propaganda, but usually not until after cliques have been o 
ganized, opinion set and the mischief done. Exide 


Propaganda, as a last resort, simply breeds and reinforces 
suspicion; quite naturally it is felt that expediency and not 
principle has brought about its use. ; 

Therefore, there exists a necessity for a permanent indus 
trial agency exclusively devoted to this great and importanl 
duty. It would be more effective if all the great basic indus- 
tries of this country could unite in the establishment and mall 
tenance of such an agency. 

The facts which it would give to the public should be % 
accurate, so reliable, and so incontestable that they would carly 
conviction and destroy error. 

The railroads spend hundreds of thousands of dollars al 
nually advertising the scenery along their lines. Industry “ 
pends similar sums in advertising the efficacy of a brand 0 
soap, or the nutritive value of a breakfast food. But what 8 
being spent by organized industry to inform public opinion a 
the truth of its problems—what is being done to direct t e 
greatest single force in this country, thought force, 4 living, 
vital, dynamic power, potent to undermine and overthrow SO 
cial structures or to lead on to greater achievements? ‘. 

We have just enfranchised twenty-five millions of ne 
minds whose opinions will weigh in the scales of future action. 
They are the brightest and finest minds in the nation. but un 
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accustomed to the duties and responsibilities of exercising such 
far-reaching power. What steps are being taken to organize 
this force as a bulwark against the radical tendencies of the 
times? I am neither a pessimist nor an alarmist, nor am I 
lacking in confidence of the innate justice, fairness and patri- 
otism of the people. I believe in it firmly. 

But when we remember the history of the past and view 
socialism, communism and bolshevism, the antithesis of indi- 
vidualism, spreading in many parts of the world, and their in- 
fluences being felt in our own country, when we witness the 
Senate of the United States—the highest deliberative body in 
the world—giving serious consideration to measures centraliz- 
ing in the feleral government power and control over private 
property and private business, when we witness gradual en- 
croachments upon. individual freedom and hear clamor for the 
re-enactment of Puritanical laws, I think it time that there 
should be a new awakening, a rededication and a reconsecration 
of our hearts and intellects to the fundamental ideals of Ameri- 
can institutions. 

A few days ago we celebrated the birthday of the most 
illustrious champion of human freedom. At Gettysburg he 
spoke what to Americans should be an abiding lesson when 
he implored us to “highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died in vain; that this nation, under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom; and that government of the people, by 
the people and for the people shall not perish from the earth.” 

On tomorrow we will celebrate the birthday of the Father 
of our Country. He laid the foundations of the greatest nation 
of the world, with a full understanding of the facts of history. 
The principles enunciated were formulated to avoid the mis- 
takes of the past and to insure the perpetuity of our govern- 
ment for the future. Only ignorance, envy, prejudice and in- 
justice arising from within can ever destroy it. 

Let industry diffuse a general knowledge of its purposes, 
its achievements, its necessity to the welfare of the country and 
advancing civilization, and much of the suspicion attached to it 
will disappear. Then enlightened public opinion will be gal- 
vanized into a dynamic force which, shining with effulgent splen- 
dor, will illuminate the way to new heights of domestic happi- 
ness, contentment and achievement. 


MEXICAN TRANSPORTATION 


In a report to the Department of Commerce on transporta- 
tion conditions in Mexico, Commercial Attache Carlton Jackson 
said: 

“The congestion of merchandise at Vera Cruz and in other 
points of entry to the Republic has been a subject of constant in- 
vestigation and discussion for many weeks. There are said to be 
from 40,000 to 50,000 tons of freight waiting to be moved inland. 
Frequent reports have been received of merchandise being de- 
layed and its whereabouts not known for several weeks. 

“Government and railroad officials attribute this condition to 
the lack of rolling stock, and unquestionably there is a consider- 
able shortage of that. The Confederated Chambers of Commerce 
reports that part of the difficulty can be laid to the shortage of 
locomotives. It is stated that the shortage of freight cars is not 
so acute and, in fact, that there would be nearly enough cars to 
meet the requirements if there were an experienced and com- 
petent traffic management to handle cars after the manner in 
which they are handled now in the United States. 

“The situation is being greatly improved by the large number 
of freight cars now permitted to go through into Mexico from the 
United States by an agreement with the American Railway Asso- 
ciation made January 1 of this year. It is reliably stated that 
from 50 to 60 per day are going in at present. It will be some 
weeks before a considerable number will return, so the available 
average number in the country should be increased by 1,000 or 
more before long. This should very nearly supply the existing 
shortage. As business improves in Mexico and as development 
of mining and other industries is pushed, additional cars will be 
needed. The Mexican Government is trying to devise some way 
of raising the 30,000,000 pesos (about $15,000,000) said to be 
necessary to buy the rolling stock needed within the next year 
or two.” 

A telegram dated February 17 has been received from Com- 
mercial Attache Carleton Jackson stating the a general railway 
strike is to be called on February 25 unless the unions are recog- 
nized. The railway officials claim that they can maintain a par- 


tial service even if a strike is called. 2 
a ¥ 


ST. LOU'S COTTON SHIPMENT 


Five thousand bales of cotton were last week loaded on a 
train of fifty cars in East St. Louis for shipment to New England 
cotton mills by the G. S, Tiffany Company of St. Louis, cotton 
brokers. E. J. Ball, traffic manager for the brokers, says it is 
the largest cotton shipment ever sent from the local market. 
“This is evidence not only that St. Louis is taking its place as 
a cotton market, but that the slump noticed throughout the win- 
ter is being brought to a close,’ he said. The shipment is val- 
ued at $350,000. It will weigh 2,500,000 pounds, and the freight 
charges will be $25,000, with $750 war tax. 
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Digest of New Complaints | 

e ' 
No. 12185. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. John Barton Payp 
as agent. A , 

Unjust and unreasonable and unduly prejudicial rates on Cotton 
linters, shipped compressed or uncompressed with privilege 1) 
carrier to compress, from points in the Carolinas to Hopewell 
Va., during federal control, because of absence of joint through 
rates. Asks reparation. 

No. 12185, Sub. Nos. 1 to 17 inclusive. Same vs. Same. 

Same complaint and prayer as to numerous shipments of cotto 
linters from points in North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgi; 
Alabama, Florida and Louisiana to Hopewell, Va. Asks repar;. 
tion. 

No. 12190. A. B. Smith, doing business as A. B. Smith Lumber (», 
Paducah, Ky., vs. Illinois Central et al. 

Seeks scale of rates on logs from Menglewood, Tenn., to Bop. 
durant, Ky., when for reshipment, not in excess of rates cop. 
temporaneously maintained for like distance on I. C. proper, anj 
reparation. , 

No. 12191. St. Tammany Ice and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Covington, 
La., vs. Director General Payne. Rc 

Unjust and unreasonable rate of 13.5¢c on fuel oil in tank cars 
from Destrehan to Covington, La., in that lawful rate was 11j¢c. 
subject to estimated weight of 6.6 lbs. per gallon. Asks repara- 
tion. 

No. 12192. Standard Oil Co. (California) vs. Director General Payne, 
P. & L. E. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on C. L. wrought iron pipe 
from Woodlawn, Pa., consigned to Taft, Calif., diverted in transit 
to Des Moines, Calif., and diverted second time to Seguro, Calif, 
in January, 1920, in that they exceeded 1.25 per 100 Ibs., plus 32 
for first diversion and $5 for secrqid diversion. Asks just ani 
reasonable rules and charges for diversion or reconsignment and 
reparation. 

No. 12193. Armour & Co. vs. M. K. & T., Director General Payne et al, 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on live hogs from Sioux City, 
Ia., South St. Paul, Minn., South St. Joseph, Mo., and South 
Omaha, Neb., to Fort Worth, Tex., in that they exceeded rates 
found to be the maximum reasonable rates in the 1916 scale, plus 
increases under G. O. No. 28, and that minimum weights exceeded 
and exceed 22,000 Ibs. for D. D. cars and 17,000 Ibs. for S. D. cars. 
Asks just and reasonable rates and reparation of $13,591.86. 

No. 12194. Boston Wool Trade Assn. vs. Boston & Albany et al. 

Attacks lighterage charges in Boston harbor and rates from Bos- 
ton as compared with lighterage charges and rates from New 
York because preferential practices of lighterage and floatage in 
New York harbor are not accorded in Boston harbor on shipments 
of wool and other commodities. Asks just and reasonable rates 
and practices and increased terminal facilities at Boston that 
Boston may be placed on equality with New York. 

No. 12195. .Crown Willamette Paper Co., San Francisco, Calif., vs. 
Director General Payne, S. P. & S. et al. : 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on wood pulp from Seattle and 
Tacoma to Camas, Wash. Asks cease and desist order, just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 12196. The Green Rock Coal Co., Riceville, Ky., vs. Director Gen- 
eral Payne, C. & O. et al. awe 

Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory rates on coal from 
Riceville to Dawkins, Ky. Asks cease and desist order, just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 12197. Dewey Portland Cement Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs. Director 
General Payne, A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rate on cement from Dewey, Okla., to 
destinations in Kansas. Asks cease and desist order, just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. ; : 

No. 12198. ‘Traffic Bureau, Chamber of Commerce of Phoenix, Ariz, 
et al. vs. Director General Payne, Great Northern et al. F 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on apples from Deer Park, 

Wash., to Phoenix, Ariz. Asks through rates and reparation. 
No. 12199. Standard Asphalt and Refining Co., Tulsa, Okla., vs. Di- 
rector General Payne, Mo. Pac. et al. $ 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on gasoline from Independence, 
Kan., to Lincolnton, N. C. Asks reparation. ; aoe. 

No. 12200. Harleigh Brookwood Coal Co., Philadelphia, and Mahan‘ 
Plane, Pa., vs. Director General, agent. a 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on unprepared anthracite rer 
from Stanton Bank to the Lawrence Colliery during the perl 
from June 25, 1918, to August 26, 1918. Ask for reparation. 

No. 12200, Sub. No. 1. Same vs. Same. 4 ; nal 

Same complaint and prayer as to shipments of unprepared Coa! 
from Raven Run Banks to Lawrence Colliery. : 4 

No. 12200, Sub. No. 2. Thomas Colliery Co. vs. Shenandoah, Pa., ant 
Raven Run, vs. Same. — 

Same complaint and prayer as to unprepared anthracite co 

from Raven Run Banks to Kehley’s Run Colliery. ie abil 
No. 12201. Harleigh Brookwood Coal Co. vs. Director General, _— 

Same complaint and prayer on unprepared anthracite coa 
tween Lawrence Bank and Mahanoy Plane, Pa. 

No. 12202. Same vs. Same. ; —P 

Same complaint and prayer as to shipments of unprepared ¢ 
thracite coal from Harleigh to Hazle Brook, Pa. — 

No. 12203. Dewey Portland Cement Co. vs. Director General, —_ 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on slack coal during the eee 
of federal control from mines located at or near Broken Fay *é 
and Dawson, Okla., and other Oklahoma points, and unjustly ag 
criminatory in that lower rates were maintained from — 
the Pittsburg, Kan., groups to Dewey and Bartlesville ané 
Kansas cement mills. Asks for reparation of $16,649. «ae 

No. 12204. Gulf Refining Co. of Louisiana, Pittsburgh, Pa., VS. 
rector General, agent, et al. Fete ; chip- 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory rates on 
ments of fuel oil from Mooringsport, La., to San Antonie ® hat 
Pipe Works, Saspamco, Tex., and unduly discriminator) Baxe } a 
they exceeded the rates from Shreveport. Asks for the app! 
tion of 194¢c rate and reparation of $4,409. - Cooperate 

No. 12205. Pioneer Cooperage Co. and the Schaperkotter Cool 
Co., St. Louis, vs. B. & O. et al. C. L.. from 

Unjust and _unreasonable rates on barrels and kegs, ©. | son th 
St. Louis to Evansville, Louisville and Cincinnati, assesse nator! 
class basis. Ask for just, reasonable and non-discriminat™™ 
rates. 

No. 12207. Swift & Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. reen salted 

Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges on & ‘Ask 


hides from North Ft. Worth, Tex., to South St. Joseph, Mo. 


for reparation. 
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~ <=» — Lecomotive That Hauls It 


us ‘ es ° as 
2 ( HE proven design and sturdy construction of ‘‘Pennsylvania” Tank Cars embody 


HERE are more than 

°,000 “Pennsylvania” 
ank Cars in the Penn- 
Sylvania Tank Line. 
These cars are leased to 
Producers, refiners and 
Marketers of Petroleum 
and other Liquid Prod- 
ucts. Information rela- 
leases and opera- 


tive to 


tion may be obtained 
— any of the district 
ces 
PENNSYLVANIA TANK LINE 
SHARON, PA. 


New York 


pete St. Louis 


San Francisco 





engineering improvements and patented features that have been 
thought out as carefully as those on the modern locomotive. 

The New Type A-1 Center Sill, the “Pennsylvania” Center Anchorage, the 
Maximum Dome Outage, and the simplified “Pennsylvania” Uncoupling Rod 


Arrangement—all these are distinctively “Pennsylvania” features found only 
on the “Pennsylvania” Tank Car. 


“‘After All, Service Counts’’ 
THE PENNSYLVANIA TANK CAR COMPANY 


SHARON, PA. 


New York St. Louis Houston San Francisco 


"Pennsylvanid Tank Cars are used by Leaders of Industry 
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Docket of the Commission 





Note. Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


March 1—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Money: 
° 12017—St. Louis-San Francisco vs. East St. Louis & Suburban et al. 


March 1—Topeka, Kan.—Examiner Disque: 
11916—In the matter of intrastate rates, fares and charges in the 
state of Kansas. 

March 1—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
88s99—Canton Chamber of Commerce vs. 
March 2—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

11127—Poehlmann Bros. Co. et al. vs. Indiana Harbor Belt et al. 
11127 oo. No. 1)—Poehlmann Bros. Co. et al. vs. Indiana Harbor 


Pennsylvania et al. 


Belt et a 
11127 (Sub, No. 2)—Poehlmann Bros. Co. et al. vs. Indiana Harbor 
elt eta 
bi = a No. 3)—Poehlmann Bros. Co. et al. vs. Indiana Harbor 
elt et al. 
9806—E. T. Stokes et al. vs. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western et al. 


9806 (Sub. No. 1)—E. T. Stokes et al. 
Western et al. 

9916—Stielow Bros. Co. et al. vs. Chicago & Northwestern et al. 

is “0 a eee Coal Merchants’ Assn. vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
‘ee 

11224 (Sub. No. 1)—Chicago Coal Merchants’ 
Topeka & Santa Fe et al. 

11218—Wilbur Lumber Co. et al. 
& St. Louis et al. 

11230—F.. C. Mintzlaff et al. vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al. 


March 3—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Money: 
1. and S. 1269—Extension of Memphis southwestern scale te addi- 
tional southwestern points. 
Fourth Section Application 11761, F. A. Leland. 


March 3—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11507—The Texas Co. vs. Director General. 
11231—Suzuki & Co. vs. Wharton & Northern et al. 
11510—Tanners’ Council of the United States of America et al. vs. 
Director General. 
March 7—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Gaddess: 
— & Wiborg Co. vs. Director General, P. 
et a 
12119—Same vs. Director General, Southern Ry. et al. 
12078—Charles C. Oyler & Son vs. Louisville & “Heachville, Director 
General as agent. 
12088—Same vs. Western Maryland, Director General et al. 
March 7—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Seal: 
ar” 9” apenas Oil Co. (Ky.) vs. Director General, B. & O. R. R. 
et al. 


12106—West Kentucky Coal Bureau vs. Illinois Central et al. 


March 7—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Eddy: 
12117—Stewart Sand Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
12144—Midland Coal Co. et al. vs. Midland Valley et al. 


March 7—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Keene: 
12137—West Virginia Metal Products Corp. vs. B. & O. et al. 
12143—Gulf Refining Co. of Louisiana vs. St. L.-S. F. et al. 
March 7--Chicago, Ill—Examiner Mackley: 
12062—Wilson & Co., Inc., vs. Director General. 
12067—Wilson & Co., Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
12068—Wilson & Co., Inc., of Oklahoma et al. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
March 7—Fargo, N. D. : 
12014—Equity Co-operative Packing Co. vs. Director General. 
12014 (Sub. No. 1)—Equity Co-operative Packing Co. vs. Nor. Pac. 


March 8—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Mackley: 
12076—Armour & Co. vs. Nor. Pac. et al. 
12128—Armour & Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 


March 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Bartel: 
12081—Fairmont and Cleveland Coal Co. vs. B. & O. 
12082—Fairmont and Cleveland Coal Co. vs. Monongahela. 
12083—The New River Co. et al. vs. Virginian. 
12084—The New River Co. et al. vs. C. & O. 


March 9—Paducah, Ky.—Examiner Seal: 


vs. Delaware, Lackawanna & 


Assn. vs. Atchison, 


vs. Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago 


c. c & Bt. te 








12118—West Kentucky Coal Co. vs. Director General, as agent. 
March 9—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Keene: 
12131—The Cleveland Provision Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


12060—The National Refining Co. vs. L. E. & W. “et al. 
March 9—Richmond, Va.—Examiner Woodrow: 
12080—David M. Lea & Co., Inc., vs. Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac et al. 
March 9—Ft. Smith, Ark.—Examiner Eddy: 
12121—Fort Smith, Subiaco & Rock Island R. R. Co. vs. Aberdeen & * 
Rockfish et al. 
March 9—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Mackley: 
12127—Swift & Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. et al. 
12113—Swift & Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 
March 9—Billings, <2 we 7 Disque: 
12065—W. P. Parks vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
March 9—Argument at sre teach 7... €.2 
11746—Gaynor Lumber Co. vs. Chicago & Northwestern et al. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE 





Transcripts of the testimony taken in proceedings of the 
Commission (see Docket of the Commission in each issue of 
The Traffic World) throughout the country except Washington 
ean be had from The State Law Reporting Company, official 
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COMMISSION HEARINGS 


MOSHASSUCK VALLEY RAILROAD CO. VS. NEW YORK & NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD RAILROAD CO. ET AL. (Trunk Line and C. F. A. Lines) 
Involves matter of divisions and raises novel and important questions of principle under the Transportation Act. 

reporters to the Commission, Woolworth Building, New York 

City. 


page for each copy furnished. 
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11508—Hastings Commercial Club et al. vs. Chicago, Milwaukee ¢ 
St. Paul et al. 
11296—William Alter et al. vs. Chicago Great Western et 4]. 


March 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kephart: 
12087—Western Maryland Ry. Co. vs. Pennsylvania. 


-— 10—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Mackley: 
as Se Chemical Co. vs. Director General, 
y. et 
12077—American Milling Co. vs. Director General, 
Union Ry. et al. 


March 10—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Gaddess: 
12110—Mid-Continent Equipment and Machinery Co. vs. 
Alton R. R. et al. 
12141—Mississippi Valley Iron Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
12073—Tuffli Bros. Pig Iron and Coke Co. vs. Pa. R. R. 


March 10—Cairo, Ill.—Examiner Seal: 
12114—Charleston Milling Co. vs. Mo. Pac. R. R. 


March 10—Panama City, Fla.—Railroad Commission of Florida: 
Finance Docket 1159—In the matter of the application of the Atlanta 
& St. Andrews Bay Ry. Co. for a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity. 
March 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11821—Sioux City Brick and Tile Co. et al. vs. Director General. 
11478—The Nebraska Seed Co. vs. Chicago & Northwestern et al, 
ee Commission Co., Inc., vs. Chicago, Burlington & Quincey 


al. 
11693" Flanley Grain Co. et al. vs. Director General. 
March 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kephart: 
12124—W. A. Wimsatt vs. B. & O. et al. 
March 11—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Mackley: 
12125—American Magnesia Products Co. vs. Muscatine, 
& Southern R. R. et al. 
March 11—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Seal: 
12089—Memphis Freight Bureau for Phoenix Cotton Oil Co. vs, Dj- 
rector General, as agent. 
12107—The Ferd Brenner Lumber Co. et al. vs. Director General, A. 
T. & S. F. et al. 


March 11—Helena, Mont.—Examiner Disque: 
12010—The Tribune, Inc., et al. vs. Butte, Anaconda & Pacific et al. 
- Portions of fourth sect. app. 349, R. H. Countiss. 


March 11—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Eddy: 
12090—Oklahoma Traffic Assn. -vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 

March 11—Columbia, S. C.—Examiner Woodrow: 
12098—Adluh Milling Co. vs. Director General. 


March 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11639—Gillespie Coal Co. vs. Illinois Traction System et al. 
11468—Bartlesville Zinc Co. vs. Director General. 
March 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. and S. 1278—Fresh and salted meats between points in Florida. 
March 11—Chicago, Ill..—Examiner Mackley: 
12140—The Loewenthal Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
March 12—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Mackley: 
* 42027—Illinois Brick Co. vs. irector General and Chicago, 
man & Southern. 
March 12—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. and S. 1261—Rates to and from Nashville and related points. 
March 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kephart: 
12136—The Baltimore Trust Co. and C. CG. Pusey, receivers of Hess 
Steel Corporation, vs. Director General. 
March 12—Piqua, Ohio—Examiner Keene: 
12111—The Pioneer Pole and Shaft Co. vs. Illinois Central et al. 
March 14—El Paso, Tex.—Examiner Eddy: 
! and S. 1291 (first supplemental order)—Transfer of 33% per cent 
Group J points to Group G basis to north Pacific coast points. 
March 14—Lincoln, Neb.—Examiner Gaddess: 
11720—Western Brick and Supply Co. of Lincoln vs. 
eral, C. B. & Q. et al. 
aa Sand and Gravel Co. vs. Director General, 
. et al. 
March 14—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Keene: 
12032—Link-Belt Co. et al. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. et al. 
March 14—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Kephart: 
a Buckland, trading as National Slag Co., vs. Director 
enera 
11188—Sterling Lumber Co. vs. Pennsylvania Western Lines et al. 
March 14—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner — 
12075—American Wood Pipe Co. vs. Oregon-Washington R. R. & 
Nav. Co. et al. 
12097—George F. Ambrose vs. Director General. 
12135—Joseph Sussman, doing business as Tacoma Junk Co., VS 
Nor. Pac. 
March 14—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Woodrow: 
12095—Empire Cotton Oil Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
March 14—Helena, Ark.—Examiner Seal: 
12115—Helena Traffic Bureau et al. vs. Mo. Pac. et al. 
March 14—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Mackley: ; 
10927—Silica Sand Producers’ Traffic Assn. of Illinois vs. 


Q. et al. 
11940—Great Lakes Dredge and Dock Co. vs. Illinois Central et al. 


Central of Ga, 
Peoria & Pekin 
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Tariff Information 


- | HE additional Tariff 
facilities that you will 


need at the last mo- 
a ment are in Chicago. 


The plants below have 
acapacity of 40,000 
pages per month. 


Get in touch with one 
or more of them now 
so that you are estab- 
7 a o<o lished as a regular 


- Gen- Chicago Railway Printing Co. . 
B. & 720 So. Dearborn St. buyer In the largest 


Excelsior Printing Co. 


vil 132 Federal St. tariff market in the 
t al The Faithorn Company 


500 Sherman St. 
a Faulkner-Ryan Company world. 


712 Federal St. 


Gunthorp-Warren Printing Co. 
132 So. Clark St. 


is Hedstrom-Barry Co. 


— 618 Sherman St. 
Hillison & Etten Co. 
638 Federal St. 
§ F. J. Riley Printing Co. 


501 So. La Salle St. 


Henry O. Shepard Co. 


- 632 Sherman St. 
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March 14—El Paso, Tex.—IExaminer Eddy: 
1. and S. 1291—Transfer of 3344 per cent Group J points to Group G 
basis to north Pacific coast points. 
March 15—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Disque: 
11982—A. and C. Mill Co. et al. vs. Director General, Aberdeen & 
Rockfish et al. 
12074—Mitsui & Co. vs. Great Northern et al. 
March 15—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Mackley: 
10526—Anaconda Copper Mining Co. et al. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 
a 1” eames Smelting and Refining Co. et al. vs. Ann Arbor 
et al. 
March 15—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Woodrow: 
1 Birmingham Packing Co. vs. Illinois Central et al. 
12112—Sloss Sheffield Steel and Iron Co. vs. Director General. 
March 16—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Kephart: 
1 Botany Worsted Mills et al. vs. Boston & Albany et al. 
12072—The Barrett Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
March 16—Parkersburg, W. Va.—Examiner Keene: 
12056—The Parkersburg Rig and Reel Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
12103—The Parkersburg Rig and Reel Co. vs. Texas & Pac. et al. 
12126—The Parkersburg Rig and Reel Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
12138—The Parkersburg Rig and Reel Co. vs. M. K. & T. et al. 
March 16—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner Seal: 
—_ Bureau of Nashville, Tenn., vs. Louisville & Nashville 
et al. 
March 16—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Eddy: 
12024—Arizona Packing Co. et al. vs. Director General, as agent. 








PAYMENT TO A. B. & A. 


The payment of $108,000 to the Atlanta, Birmingham & At- 
lantic Railway Company under section 209 of the transportation 
act! has been announced by the Treasury Department. The money 
is for part of the sum due that carrier under the guaranty and 
for which application was made prior to September 1. 








IND. HARBOR BELT R. R. NOTE 

The Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad Company has been au- 
thorized by the Commission to issue a promisory note for $23,020, 
bearing 6 per cent interest and payable one year after Jan. 15, 
1921, to Walter E. Meyn, in renewal of a note for a like amount 
due Jan. 15. The note was given in payment for land at Ham- 
mond, Ind., which the company used for industrial and inter- 
change tracks. ' 


RAIL AND LAKE RATES 


The Trunk Line Association rate committee will hold a 
hearing Monday, March 7,in New York on a proposal to establish 
rail and lake rates for the season of 1921 on the basis of the 
differentials in effect prior to federal control. 





c. & W. |. BONDS 


Authority to issue its consolidated 4 per cent mortgage bonds 
of $130,000 is asked by the Chicago & Western Indiana in an 
application filed with the Commission. .The bonds will be used 
to retire a like amount of general mortgage bonds. 


LOAN TO I. & G. N. 


The Commission has approved a loan of $260,750 to the 
International & Great Northern Railway Company to aid the 
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934 SPITZER BLDG. 
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GEORGE N. BROWN GEORGE L. BOYLE 


BROWN & BOYLE 
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company in providing itself with new equipment and additions 
and betterments to way and structures at a total estimated cog 
of $521,500. The company itself is required to finance an equal 
amount to meet the loan of the government. 





B. & 0. BONDS 


Authority to issue $2,782,000 of its refunding and genera] 
mortgage bonds, bearing 6 per cent interest, in reimbursement 
of expenditures for extensions and improvements, is asked by 
the B. & O. in an application filed with the Commission. The 
company also asks permission to pledge the bonds from time 
to time for short-time loans. 


COMMISSION ACTION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


The Commission, February 24, in I. & S. 1301, suspended 
the Union Stock Yard and Transit Company I. C. C. 8 and Sup. 
plement 4 to Lowrey’s 44, to June 29. The suspended tariffs 
propose, March 1 and 8, respectively, to increase the charge 
tor unloading live stock from fifty cents to a dollar and the 
loading charge from seventy-five cents to the same amount. The 
tariffs provide for the absorption of these charges by line. 
haul carriers. The Commission, in suspending them, acted on 
its own initiative. The amended interstate commerce law re. 
quires line-haul carriers to bear the expense of loading and 
unloading live stock, so it is a question whether terminal roads 
need more than concur in a live stock rate. 

The Commission voted, February 24, against suspending 
tariffs filed by upper lake ore-carrying roads proposing advances 
in rates for carrying ore from the mines to upper lake docks 
and for increasing handling charges at docks. A protest was 
filed against the proposed advances. Ore mine operators, some 
time prior to the filing of tariffs proposing advances, made 
formal complaint that existing rates were unreasonable and w- 
justly discriminatory. 

Nominally, a refusal to suspend would bring the higher 
rates into operation. Lake navigation being closed, the failure 
to suspend makes no practical difference now, because nothing 
is moving on existing rates and will not move until April or 
May. By that time the Commission may have disposed of 
formal complaint. 

During arguments, February 24, in No. 11559, Harlan Coal 
Operators’ Association vs. the L. & N., W. A. Northcutt, for the 
principal defendant, announced that the L. & N. had decided 
to change its policy with regard to publishing rates for lake 
cargo coal. As soon as it can prepare its tariffs it will establish 
such rates from eastern Kentucky fields, the same as from 
Kanawha mines. That left the case on trial with no question 
other than that of reparation on shipments between May and 
the filing of the complaints. Northcutt denied that the deter- 
mination to establish lake cargo coal rates constituted an ad- 
mission that failure to have such rates, after the end of federal 
control, was to be taken as an admission that the rates under 
attack were unreasonable. 
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Mip.West Box Company 











Use 
Triple Tape 
Corners 
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Corrugated 
Fibre-Board 


Products 


Solid Fibre 


Containers 


MID-WEST Products are engineered 
to QUALITY. 


We maintain a systematized inspection 
service covering machines, raw mate- 
rials and finished product to insure 
quality, and a corps of experienced 
package designers to help our custom- 
ers solve their packing problems. 


MID-WEST TRIPLE TAPE COR- 
NERS prevent peeling and splitting. 


Our DOUBLE WALL Corrugated 
Boxes are the best for EXPORT and 
long distance shipping. 








GENERAL OFFICES: 
1337 Conway Building Chicago, III. 


FACTORIES: 


Fairmont, W. Va. 
Cleveland, Ohio Kokomo, Ind. 


Anderson, Ind. 
Chicago, Il. 


We operate our own boxboard and strawboard mills 
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Why many shipping rooms use Ideal stencil 
machines of different sizes 
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must not only be 
sc a . clear and bold—it must 
be of the right size. For 
that reason, in shipping 

« rooms where goods of 
=, all sizes are being 
shipped, more than one 

Stencil marked shipments can be Size Stencil machine is 


handled quickly—they are easy to 
check. needed. 


4 ROPER marking 


The size of the package, box or article;to be 
marked determines the size the "marking 
should be for easy reading. A ‘parcel post 
shipment needs a small address. Freight, ex- 
press and export goods need large marking. 


To meet the need of every shipper, the Ideal 
Stencil machine has been made in three 
different sizes. For exceptional speed, ac- 
curacy and endurance the Ideal has demon- 
strated its superiority over all other stencil 
machines in thousands of shipping rooms 
here and abroad. 


Any one can operate the Ideal—the cutting 
of the stencil is a mechanical operation 
throughout—hands need not touch the sheet 
until the stencil is cut. For your own satis- 
faction we will gladly place an Ideal at your 
disposal for a free test. Send for our book- 
let, ‘‘Safeguarding your Shipments.”’ 


Ideal Stencil Machine Company 


{> iy, 
Ao fy, 20 Ideal Block Belleville, Ill. 
‘Re? / 
th / ) // | Agents in all principal cities. Supplies and service at each point. 
a rm <li, 


\ —— In less than a minute anyone 
\\ A&W 


can cut an accurate stencil. 
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The Ideal is made in three 
sizes—to mark anything. 
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Tell the Story 


The real value of a car is not its contract price. It is measured by the 
mileage attained and the time and money spent in the repair shop. 


“GA” cars have the rugged strength, durability and reliability that 
appeal to purchasing agents and engineers of great railroads and cor- 
porations maintaining their own cars. 


Above is a U. S. Railroad Administration standard, composite, drop- 
bottom gondola, with extra heavy construction throughout, built for the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana, to operate on the Chicago & Alton 
Lines. 

The Company builds all types of cars—flat, box, gondola, stock, hopper 
and specialty cars for industrial and inter-plant use. 


Consultation with the Company’s engineering staff entails no obiiga- 
tion. This service is free to car buyers and car users everywhere. Write 
the address below. 


Subsidiary of the General American Tank Car Corporation 


General Offices: Harris Trust Building, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Plants at: East Chicago, Ind.; Sand Springs, Okla.; Warren, Ohio 
Sales Offices: 17 Battery Place, N.Y.; 24 California St., San Francisco 
Cable Address: ‘‘Gentankar, Chicago”’ 

All Codes 





TRAFFIC WORLD 


2000 Miles in Five Minutes 


QGEND a case of your product on 
this trip. Give it the jars, bumps, and 
knocks it encounters from draymen, freight 
handlers, rough riding freight cars, the shock 
of quick stopping of heavy equipment, etc. 


In five minutes a haul of 2,000 
miles is actually simulated by means of a 
large, hollow, revolving drum on the inside 
of which are scientifically constructed 
hazards to give the case the severest tests it 
would get in actual transit. 


This is a mew way to test your 
shipping case—a way to eliminate many 
transportation losses and damage claims. 


It is but one of the methods used 
in an investigation of the materials and con- 
struction of shipping cases which is now 
being conducted by the Container Club. 


The tests are made at the Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, where an Industrial 
Fellowship is maintained, with full labora- 
tory and testing apparatus. 


A Free Service 
Your shipping problems can be solved. We 


shall be glad to tell you what is to be done in send- 
ing sample cases of your goods to the testing labora- 
tory. Write and avail: yourself of this free service. 


THE CONTAINER CLUB 


An Association of Corrugated and Solid Fibre 
BOX MANUFACTURERS 


608 South Dearborn Street 


TRadE MARY 


Chicago, Ill, 
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